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SAN DIEGO BY THE SEA 


T's influx of population to Southern California in the past two years has been, and is today, 

















without precedent in the history of any section of the United States. More than TWO 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND people found permanent homes in the EIGHT southern 
counties of California in the past TWEN'TY-FOUR MONTHS. Every city on the Pacific 
Coast from Seattle to San Diego has felt the mighty impetus born of this tidai wave of population, 
this inundation of people as it were. EVERY NEW FAMILY IN CALIFORNIA MEANS A NEW 
CALIFORNIA HOME. ‘The people of the balance of the United States are only BEGINNING to 
realize the opportunities and natural advantages of our beautiful California. No section of the 
United States ever drew to its borders so desirable a class of people as have found, and are 
finding, homes in this land of sunshine and flowers. Our new settlers usually bring means 
sufficient to establish themseives amid their new surroundings. MANY THOUSANDS OF OUR 
SETTLERS ARE THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE WESTERN 
AND NEW ENGLAND STATES. THEY HAVE A SETTLED SOURCE OF INCOME AND THEY 
SEEK OUR SUNNY SOUTHERN SHORES THAT THEY MAY MAKE OF THE REMAINING 
YEARS OF THEIR LIVES A REALIZATION OF THE ELYSIAN DREAMS OF YOUTH. Thus— 
ALL THE EARTH PAYS TRIBUTE TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
rhousands ,f men with millions of capital are deserting the overcrowded, commercially monopo- 
lized cities and sections of the East, to cast their lives and fortunes in the virgin soil of the 
Pacific Coast cities; here development of every natural resource goes on apace. The dreams of 
yesterday are the realizations of today. The entire Pacific Coast country is throbbing with 
commercial activity. Tens of thousands of new homes are being built. IN ANOTHER DECADE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WILL BE THE MOST DENSELY POPULATED SECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. In the very center of this mighty growth and development sits 
SAN DIEGO BY THE SEA 
« AN DIEGO has greater natural advantages than any other city in the world. Its peerless 
% landlocked harbor is worth countless millions to the shipping of this Western Continent. 
” The climate is the marvel of people from every section of the world. NEVER HOT AND 
NEVER COLD. Here is the home of the Banana and the Date, the Fig and the Olive, and 
every fruit and flower known to southern climes. 

The population of San Diego increased TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT LAST YEAR. SIX 
HUNDRED NEW HOMES WERE BUILT in the past TWELVE MONTHS. The United States is 
spending a million dollars on the marine hospital and naval station at San Diego. The Vanama 
Canal means more to San Diego than to any other Vacific Coast city. The trade of the Orient 
means millions to California in general. and to San Diego in particular. Here we find a com- 
bination of climate and harbor; of New England energy and Western natural advantages nowhere 
else found in the world. Here is building the NEW YORK OF THE PACIFIC COAST. Here 
are to be reaped the real-estate fortunes of the twentieth century. Who will be the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts and the Russell Sages of the Pacific Coast? 

WHERE TO INVEST 
N investment in any class of property in San Diego now will make you money; but a 
* small investment in Ocean-Front, suburban-residence property stands in the same relation 
A to other real-estate investments today that an investment in Standard oil stock did to other 
stocks a generation ago. 
WHY ? 
wy ECAUSE there is only a limited amount of desirable ocean frontage and when that is once 
'D disposed of there will never be any more to be platted or sold. San Diego can grow in any 
d other direction except toward the ocean front; the sea presents a barrier beyond which the 
city cannot grow. We control today TWO MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF OCEAN 
FRONTAGE, AND WE HAVE A PRACTICAL MONOPOLY UPON THIS CLASS OF SAN DIEGO 
PROPERTY. We own at 
PACIFIC BEACH 
“IVE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE LOTS. Pacific Beach is but twenty minutes’ 
i car ride from the business center of the city, with an 81-3 cent commutation fare. Its water 
system is owned by the city of San Diego. Pacific Beach has the finest ocean strand in the world 
—six hundred feet wide and four miles long. It has one-hundred-foot streets and twenty-foot 
alleys in every block. It has two magnificent hotels and many of our most beautiful homes. 
The climate is ideal and the temperature does not vary two degrees in twenty-four hours the 
year around. Every lot guarantee to be suitable for residence purposes, and that the soil will 
grow any fruit or flower known to California. 
gy OR TEN DOLLARS CASH and ten dollars per month for nine consecutive months, without taxes or 
' interest, we will sell you a magnificent residence lot at PACIFIC BEACH. No notes; no mortgages. 
2 Reference: Merchants’ National Bank, Chamber of Commerce, or any City or County official. 
OUR GUARANTEE 
: E will sell you a $100 lot on a $10 cash payment and $10 per month for nine consecutive 
months. If we are not selling lots—no better than yours—for $200 when you have 
¥ yours paid for, we will pay you $100 and 6 per cent for the lot we sell you. 





FREE TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 














'SOM BROS. & CO., Foreign Department, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Ye Shall Know Them’’ 
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<< On receipt of $6.00 we will deliver to any railroad station in the United States, 
— freight prepaid, one case containing twenty-four 2'%-Ib. tins of assorted fruits in 
heavy syrups; the assortment to consist of four cans of Apricots, two of Black % 
[) Tartarian Cherries, two of Royal Anne Cherries, four of Yellow Free Stone Peaches, 
two of Yellow Cling Peaches, two of sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, four of Plums, a 
= three Bartlett Pears and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 
Or one case containing eighteen 2/2-Ib. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups, 
and six sixteen-ounce glass jars of preserves, as follows: One jar of apricot pre- 
serves, one of Loganberries, one of grapefruit marmalade, one of orange marma- =: 
. lade, one of Yellow Cling peach preserves, one pitted-plum preserves; three tins 5 
che apricots, one black cherries, one Royal Anne cherries, three peaches, two lemon 
- clings, two sliced clings, two Bartlett pears, three plums and one Hawaiian sliced 
pineapple. 
All are guaranteed to be the finest produced in California. os 
Two cases and over, $5.50 a case, delivered. 
> We will forward, without charge, a copy of “Sunset Magazine” to any 
address sent us by any purchaser as per above offer. 
9) Write for illustrated booklet, “From the Orchard to Your Table.” 


re CODE-PORTWOOD CANNING COMPANY > 


110 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (O 
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Rich pega alent 
Sacramento 
Valley 


Lands 


THE FAMOUS Moulton Ranch, near Colusa, California, containing 
18,000 acres of the Richest River Bottom Land is now being subdivided and 
put on the market for the first time. It is the heart of the fertile Sacra- 
mento Valley. 





Irrigation from the broad Sacramento River easy and cheap. Rain- 
fall, about 20 inches. Rail and river transportation. Low freight rates. 


Every acre is in the Thermal Belt. One of the few spots on earth 
where you can grow in the open on the same acre oranges, 
lemons, nectarines, pomelos, olives, figs, grapes, berries, prunes, peaches, 
pears, apricots, almonds, walnuts, etc., etc. 


Alfalfa, hay, grain, corn, beans, sugar beets, potatoes, onions, etc., 
bear heavily. 


Good schools and churches. Healthy and beautiful location. 


Ideal for fruit culture, dairying, truck gardening, sugar beet culture, 
hogs, poultry and cattle. 


Do you want a beautiful, healthful and profitable Cali- 
fornia home? 


Write today for our elegant 24-page descriptive booklet. A 
postal card will bring it. 


LYQ \ & - 0) A t 116 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 
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[ 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE, 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital - - $16,000,000.00 
Paid in - - 4 - 3,000,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Payable Semi-Annually 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 


ITUATED just to the right of 

Yosemite Falls, about half a mile 

from the Hotel, in the ‘IDEAL 
CAMPING Spor” of all Yosemite. 


Table and service excellent. The 


Yosemite Valley, Cal ifornia arrangements for baths are not excelled 


at any camp. Sanitary arrangements 

Under Management of Sentinel! Hotel perfect. Particular attention is called to 

the location of this camp, it being situ- 

ated off the main driveway. Guests can have the same privacy as in a camp of their own. 

In direct telephonic communication with the Sentinel Hotel, Glacier Point, the Livery 

Stables and all points in the Valley. Mail, express and laundry called for and delivered. 

For rates and further information address J. B. COOK, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA; OR INFOR- 
MATION BUREAU, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 613 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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The most interesting and instructive game. 
It teaches history and polities to young 
and old. The object of the game is to 
elect the “President” of your choice, 
but the “Trust’’ may beat you. It has 
all the elements of chance to make it— 


0 
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ard to Down Labor 
ard to Keep the Flag From Waving 

Best game in the world for progressive parties. Form an Election Club and have an 
election of yourown, Can be played by any number, partners or individually—the more 
the merrier. Easily learned. At your dealer or by mail. 50c per pack; giltedge, 75c. 
——— ELECTION CARD COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. 
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“Every Day’s a May Day in Hawaii 


a 
—— 





— i Se eel 
ON May ........74.2° 
. < JUNE........%0° 
(5 are %7 6° 
AUGUST.....77.99 


SEPTEMBER .77.5° 
OCTOBFR....75.1° 
NOVEMBER. 75.69 
DECEMBER ..72 2° 
JANUARY....69.5° 
FEBRUARY ..67 5° 
MARCH..... .67 3° 
APR... 56.2 719° 


tue 13,01° 


year 1903, was 


The Land Where Every Day’s a May Day 


A wonderful variety of impressive scenery, Summer seas for bathing the year ’round. Unexcelled Modern 
Accommodations. Before fixing an itinerary for your outing hear of Hawaii! 











Full information from all railroads, or address Send name and address t 

ee ° . Hawaii Promotion Committee, 

Hawaii Promotion Committee Honolulu, T. i, and receiv 

Representing the Territory of Hawaii Chamber of Commerce Merchant’s Association ape pence gery y rey 

HONOLULU, 2. Hi. ing information. 
The leading magazine of 10 men in each State to 
California and the west. travel, tack signs and 
¥1 a year—ten cents a distribute samples and 
Published b 

copy. ublishe y circulars of our goods. 
Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, Salary $60 per month, $3 per day for expenses. 
4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cali- | KYHLMAN CO., Dept. A, Atlas Block, Chicago. 





fornia. 










CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU H.W. LAKE MANAGER 


SER OUND ns 


LONG DISTANCE SEA BATHING «~ 
» INTER- SURF RIDING 
COMMUNICATING AT ANNEX 
bm TELEPHONES THROUGHOU 
SIN ALL ROOMS THE YEAR 
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— Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., Lrp., PROPRIETORS 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a ha‘f 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Canadian Mail S. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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DOLGEVILLE 


The Manufacturing Suburb of Los Angeles 


Only 22 Minutes Ride from the Center of City 








Mr. Henry E. Huntington and associates have placed this fine property on 
the market at exceedingly low price. 

It is subdivided into Business and Residence Lots fronting on Eighty-foot Streets 
and Avenues. Streets being graded and curbed. Cement sidewalks laid. 


The Choice Manufacturing sites are of any size desired, with a spur track 
from the main line to each lot. 

Five hundred employees will soon be at work in the manufacturing plants 
now being constructed on the property. 


Inside Lots only $350.00, Corners $450.00 


Reserving the right to raise the price without notice 


EASY TERMS 


S. J. WHITE @ CO., Sole Agents 


Telephones {Hsin 1340 313-314 JOHNSON BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 

















VISALIA 


TULARE 
COUNTY 


THE RIVER DRIVE NEAR VISALIA 


VV ‘presses located half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and in the great San Joaquin Valley, is a 




















prosperous city of over 4200 people. The city water is artesian and absolutely pure. The absence of 

humidity in the atmosphere during the summer season, prevents heat from becoming oppressive, and the 
nights are always cool. No excessive heat in summer, nor excessive cold in winter. Educational, religious and social 
conditions are equal to the best in the state; cheap electric power, light, water and transportation; on two main line 
trans-continental railroads. The vicinity of Visalia offers the best soil in the state, available for all products, inclu- 
ding citrus and deciduous fruits, stock and dairying, alfalfa and grain. 

Visalia is the gateway to Kings and Kern River Canyons and the wild mountain scenery in the vicinity of Mt 

Whitney, which is unexcelled even by the great Yosemite; direct United States Government road to Giant Forest, 
the largest forest of big trees in the world. For full information address 


THE BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK 2u:Coltornte Hogteat i o7e ote miee cea 
lishments of America. With over one hundred and fifty rooms, 
five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 
eorps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it combines 
all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 
For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, Lee Angeles, California. 











The Alps of 
Southern California 














For particulars address 
R. A. LOWE, Manager 
IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 
Long Distance Telephone 














IDYLLWILD 


(one mile above the sea). A beautiful 
mountain village located in the midst of 
737,000 acres of pine forest, is open all 
the year round, It is twenty miles from 
the Southern Pacific at Banning, and 
twenty miles from the Santa Fe at Hemet. 
Strawberry Valley Lodge, the principal 
hotel, has a chef who is unsurpassed. 
There is an orchestra, bowling alley, lawn 
tennis, billiards, hunting, excellent saddle- 
horses, and everything to make an outing 
delightful. Just the place for delicate 
children, overworked professional and busi- 
ness men, weary, mervous women, and 
all lovers of nature. Furnished cottages 
and furnished tents for rent for house- 
keeping to accommodate those who do 
not desire to board at the Lodge. 
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MENTION SUNSET 

















THE ORIGINAL 
Swiss Milk 








|THE LEXINGTON 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 
Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 


FREE SAMPLE $34.2 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers, 
é Dept.11 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths - 


THE AMES HOTEL CO. 





























f COUNTIES IN 
NORTHERN CITRUS BELT 


BUTTE, PLACER, YUBA, 


_| SACRAMENTO, SUTTER LO | S ° 
Vieid for 1902 - 


FA About 2.000 Carloads Oranges 


























IN EVERGREEN PARK 


Adjoining Stanford University Grounds. Write for Free copy of THE CALIFORNIA HOME; 
Bird’s-Eye View, Prices and Terms; List of Property throughout the State. 


Co-oPERATIVE LAND AND TRUST ComPANY we 


$200,000 
Home OFFice: 


AND CONNECTIONS BRANCH OFFICE : 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA THROUGHOUT THE 8TATE EVERGREEN PARK, MAYFIELD 


1n writing please mention SUNSET 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC ROUND HOUSE, 40 STALLS, SPARKS, NEVADA 


J. J. Reed, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the 
largest in the United States west of Chicago. 
Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the 


manufacturer, the stock man and the packer, immense 
opportunities for investment. 


Population, August, 1903, 90900 
Population, August, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. 
Electric street car line being built between Sparks and 
Reno. 
Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 
The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good home, 
good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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$46,000 


In One Wagon of 


GOLDFIELD’S ORE 


formed an exhibit in the recent 

celebration of driving the last spike 

on the completion of the new 
railroad into 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 


The richest mineral section 
on the American continent. 


TEN CENTS 


Will tell you how fortunes are 
being made there in a day. 


Send for the September 


NEVADA MINES 


RENO, NEVADA 


The new dollar monthly mining magazine 
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Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 98 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Don’t Carry 


A Yoke 


If your work seems drudgery—if you feel 
like a man in a yoke, you have not found 
your proper place in the world. To be suc- 
cessful your work must be congenial—work 
that you can put your heartinto. 

We can help you qualify, in your spare 
time, for promotion, or a more profitable oc- 
cupation, or to commence work at a better 
salary than if you started without training. 

We do this through our system of training 
by mail. Our courses are inexpensive— 
from $10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples of how 
our training has enabled our students to 
qualify for advancement, and for good sal- 
aried positions. This booklet will be sent 
free to all who fill in and mail to us this 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851,SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet,"*1001 Stories of Success,’’ 


and explain how | can qualify for the position 
fore which I have marked X 








Siceeiceninieieees 
Advertising Writer Bookkeeper 
Show Card Writer Shee El 


Window Trimmer oe. 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Architect’l * 
Illustrator yo! 

Carpet Designer Mining Reaineer 
Wall Paper Des signer Architect 

Book cover os BuildingContractor 
Civil Service Sanitary Engineer 
Chemist French with 
Com. Law for Clerks German t Edison 
and Stenographers Snanish ) Phonograph 


ngineer 














Name 


Street and No. 
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H California Welcome 
Hwaits the Odd Fellows 

















ON THE LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC IN CALIFORNIA N. Matticevich, photo 





The great city of San Francisco knows how to take care of Big Conventions 
The State of California knows how to make every visitor welcome 


Attend the Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Odd Fellows, to be held at San Francisco, 
September 19th to 24th 


$50.00 cuictea - sin Francisco $4000 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


“THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA” 
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FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
Vice-President 
H. G. B, ALEXANDER, 
2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Cc. H. BUNKER, 
President 


A. A. SMITH, 
Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 








Gediuany F; a Mats. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


Fleece ene nae Mat. 


ANA 


The spring principle in the loop-fleece of Wright's 
Health Underwear makes it keep its original fluffi- 
ness andretain its valuable properties unti il worn out. 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs per- 
spiration and prevents chill, atthe same time allow- 
ing the skin to breathe easily and naturally. 

Wearing Wright’s Health Underwear 
means freedom from colds and better 
health generally. 

Wright's costs no more than ordinary 
underwear. 

Our valuable book “Dress- 
ing for Health,” sent free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin St., 


New York. 











Cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh of Head and Stomach, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all blood diseases taken under a guarantee to be cured in a 
specified time, or all expenses including railroad fares both ways refunded 








Send fifty cents, in stamps for 
bottle of STOMACH and 
CATARRH SALTS : : : : 
For reduced round-trip rates 
address any Southern ‘Pacific 
Railway Agent 


FRANK J. HELLEN, Manager 
TUSCAN MINERAL SPRINGS 
CORPORATION 


Tuscan Springs, - - - 


California 
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THE COCASSET TANNERY © |i 2imositite] 


A Big Tannery, A Fine Tannery, Who Wants This Tannery! You | cer WOODWORTH Laerce| 
Might, and not Know It. It is a Very Profitable Business. Do You [MILLE SUIERING, SANE TERE 











Bid Me Speak on; If so, Kindly Read, and I Will Tell. 


SURE FORTUNES ARE MADE IN TANNING—You get the highest manufacturer's profits 
without the danger of manufacturer’s losses. 

ITS MANAGEMENT REQUIRES BUT REASONABLE CARE AND CONSTANT ROUTINE— 
If you wish, you can operate this business entirely from San Francisco with a Manager, and give 
but little of your own time to it, personally, or you can devote all your personal time to the 
business and live upon the property—this is a matter of choice—but with a small force of men. 
the most of whom get $2.50 per day, the business can be successfully handled either way. 

_ THE COCASSET TANNERY HAS NEVER BEEN INVOLVED IN LABOR CONTROVERSIES— 
We Suggest it is mot necessary. This Tannery bears the very best reputation in Leather and 
Financial circles; long-established, and was the medal-winner at the Midwinter Exposition, for the 
best sole leather. 

IT OPERATES AS A HARNESS AND SOLE LEATHER TANNERY, but is thoroughly equipped 
for all tanning. 

TANNING IS A LARGE AND PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA, and we send out 
“honest leather,” that has not been loaded with foreign matter to make it heavy; and our hides 
tan to seventy per cent of their weight in leather under careful management. There is a friendly 
feeling among the Tanners, and no harsh competition, each one having a fair business, and all are 
prosperous. 

IT IS 33 MILES BY RAIL FROM SAN FRANCISCO, AND IS LOCATED ON THE DEEP 
WATERS OF THE CARQUINEZ STRAITS, on San Francisco Bay, the world’s greatest inland 
water way, and at a point opposite Port Costa on the Benicia side. You all know where this is— 
it is where, when coming to California on the Central-Southern Pacific, you meet the ocean breezes, 
and where trains en masse take the ferry between Benicia and Port Costa, on the steamer Solano, 
the largest ferryboat in the world, and across the Carquinez Straits on the borders of which 
most of our wheat cargoes are placed in vessels. Benicia is destined to become one of California's 
greatest manufacturing centers, and one of the world’s greatest seaports. (See full description 
of Benicia and surroundings in SuNSET MAGAzine for November, 1963.) 

THIS TANNERY IS LOCATED IN THE CORPORATE LIMITS OF THE TOWN OF BENICIA, 
one half mile west from the geographical center on the Vallejo Road, and has a tanning capacity 
of eighty hides per day, and runs every working day throughout the year. 

IT HAS A FRANCHISE RIGHT TO KEEP ALL THE STREETS CLOSED WHICH RUN 
THROUGH ITS GROUNDS, except the Vallejo Road, called ‘‘K’’ Street, along which runs the 
electricity of the great Bay County’s Power on their overhead wires. 

THE SPLENDID FRESH WATER SUPPLY OF THIS TANNERY IS MORE THAN AMPLE 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, is owned by the Tannery, and is on the Tannery grounds, and has a 
reservoir so deep and so large that it is really a sma!l lake, and thirty-five feet deep in some places. 

WATER IN QUANTITY AND OF QUALITY IS A MATERIAL CONSIDERATION IN THIS 
INDUSTRY—It is here in quantity and quality, and is a very valuable adjunct to this plant. 

THE PROPERTY IS INSURED WITH SOME OF THE SO CALLED “ROCKS OF GIBRALTAR" 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, and practically insured by twenty-four hydrants on the grounds, 
and by an enormous elevated water tank for “head.” And therefore, with any kind of care, this 
Tannery can't burn, and if it wanted to it couldn’t, because the Benicia City Fire Company has 
its Engine and Engine-house within ‘‘gun-shot’’ of this place. 

LET ME SAY THAT IF IT BE DESIRABLE TO YOU I CAN ARRANGE TO SUPPLY YOU 
with all the hides you need at a little lower than the lowest wholesale price you can obtain, and 
hides of the very best quality; and also, I can arrange for the handling of all of your leather in 
Domestic, Eastern and Foreign markets for the most favorable prices, because of the established 
reputation of this leather, and on the most reasonable terms to you—this is not my business, but 
I know of a long-established house, upon which you can rely, that will undertake both your buying 
and your selling if you desire, and they are both Hide and Leather Experts of years’ experience. 

I FORGOT TO TELL YOU THAT BENICIA IS A TERMINAL POINT ON THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC SYSTEM, so that your freight consignments read directly to ard from there; all the Tan 
Bark is delivered immediately and directly from the Mendocino forests by steamship at your pier, and 
this Tan Bark, which is the famous Chestnut Oak, is probably one of the most valuable tanning 
agents in the world, and carries from sixteen per cent to nineteen per cent of Tannic Acid. 

THE BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT ARE APPRAISED AT $58,113.62 by the MILWAUKEE 
APPRAISAL COMPANY, OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, in their typewritten report, bound in 
book form, wherein “every stick of timber’ is estimated. Of course, this is a conservative valuation, 
and such a plant new would cost at least $67,500; besides this, there has been since, $2,500 worth 
of additional machinery placed in the plant; there are eight acres of land worth fully $5,000, 
and besides about twelve acres of closed streets, making a total acreage of twenty acres or more. 
The Deep Water Frontage with its Pier, is at the very lowest, worth $5,000; and the splendid Private 
Fresh Water Supply put at the small figure of $7,500, makes the total of this valuation $78,113.62, 
the actual worth of the property—ALL OF WHICH I OFFER YOU FOR $75,000. COLD GOLD. 

AS TO THE ANNUAL CLEAR PROFIT, I STATE TO YOU WITHOUT FEAR OF BEING 
DISPROVED, that at the capacity of eighty hides per day, and under fairly good management, it will 
always yield an annual Clear Profit, above all charges, of $25,000 to $40,000, according to the 
years, and that it will pay an average clear profit of $30,000 annually, through a_ period of years. 
‘ EVERY OPPORTUNITY WILL BE AFFORDED THE PURCHASER TO LOOK OVER THIS 
TANNERY, the owner will personally meet all parties at my office, desiring to inspect the same, 
accompany them to Benicia, and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations 
are to be closed promptly. . : 

IF YOU WANT THIS TANNERY, address FRED WOODWORTH, ESQ., Attorney and Counselor- 
at-Law. Second Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco. If you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or 
use “LIEBER” Cipher Code. 








The Panama Canal was a most timely and advantageous purchase for the West. 


The upbuilding of = West means securing to the nation for all time her greatest and most 
certain resources of supply. 

Your attention is now directed from Wall Street toward the GREAT, SUBSTANTIAL 
WEST, and to the following splendid opportunity for safe and valuable investment. 

10,000 acres in California. You are offered this land in a body in Fee Simple anc at $8.50 per acre, through 
which ever flows in splendid depths the winding course of ‘*Ten Mile,’’ a fork of Eel, in Mendocino, California, 12 miles 
north from Sherwood on the railroad now building north to Eureka, in Humboldt, to pass either directly across, or 
within three miles of this tract, according to which of two surveys is pursued, and now taking /ou in eight hours to San 
Francisco, through Sonoma Valley and the beautiful cities of Ukiah, Cloverdale, Healdsburg, Santa Rosa, Petaluma,San 
Rafael, and Belvedere. 

These 10,000 acres possess a great future in agricultural resource both in annual yielding force and specu- 
lative value; they are in the direct roadstead of the great civilization making northward from San Francisco; moving 

rapidly forward, and carrying acreage valuation along with it to $25 and $30 per acre and upwards, and it should in a de- 
cade encompass this place on its trend northwar 

For large and small game; for shooting afoot or from saddle by stalking among the glades or following 
packs which course by track and with loud resounding and re-echoing yells that roar amongthe hilltops as they press close 
their quarry; for its large and heavily antlered deer, so numerous that they are frequently seen several at a time together; . — 
its fox and coon hunting, and an occasional bear or cougar, easily to be trailed out by persistent hounds; together with lL ALWA y KN Ow 
plenty of quail and other small game and good trout fishing in season, is unsurpassed as a choice Outing Ground. OF GOOD INVESTMENTS. H 

Here is one of the most perfect of all our climates for health and pleasure, a place varied with pictur- i 


esque surroundings on every hand. Where an abundant winter storms in measured misted columns along the ridgeways 








and down the vales, and anon breaks up to interval flooding sunshine from wari and cloudless skies, where the enthrone d ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS, 
“Copa de Oro”’ adorns the varied landscapes newly bursting into spring with her majestic insignia of glowing orange uaeD WOODWORTH, Lawynai 


among an enormous variety of luxuriant wild blossoms; and where the azaleas, currants, lilacs, buckeyes, and hawthorns 
blooming along the streams awaken into meiody the soul-inspiring notes of the russet-back thrush holding summer 
under an enchanted spell; while the tinted woods, the highly perfumed air, and the glorious red suns veiled by the blue 
hazes of morning and evening, throughout autumn with its dreamlike and balmy air make it indeed a land replete with 
the soft halo of romance necessary to the ideal Country Seat or Hunting Lodge for persons of ambition and refinement. 

This holding is ia the belt of ample and sure rainfall and certainty of season; it is very well watered, having many and perpetual springs and 
streams, together with some Mineral and Mud flows. 

Its future value will be for all sorts of soll products, fruit and nut raising, dairying, farming, stock raising, chicken farming, and grape culture; 
in fact, for nearly all the purposes to which lands are now put, where, as in the vicinity of the cities named, the civilization mentioned has reached and devel- 
oped; and these lands can be farmed years without fertilization, as the soils are deep and rich. 

It is valuable flow as a high-class stock ranch, and is presently being used as such, and will keep and fatten for market without any “fodder- 
feeding’’ 1,000 head of cattle and 1,000 head of ‘‘berkshires,’’ and at times 1,000 more can be run on the place, which, under average good management, will 
yielda steady and sure rate of income on $8.50 per acre. 

The timber growth in itself is but a minor detail of value, although there are some large, fine, scattering Sugar Pine, ordinary Pine and Fir trees, all 
of which grow perfectly and large wherever found, and when great forests are ‘‘cut off’ such scattering timber will come into active demand. There are five 
million feet of Sugar Pine and fifty million feet of Pine and Fir. 

There are ten thousand cords of tan bark of excellent quality in the trees, which, when cut and delivered at the railway, will bring $rs per cord 
gross, an item of intrinsic value well worthy of consideration in coming at the scope of this splendid opportunity, to say nothing of the thousan: is of cords of 
first-class firewood to be yielded by the same trees. When the railway goes twenty miles farther north, this bark will be worth $6 per cord in the standing trees, 

The general topography is made up of gently rolling foothills interspersed with small and fertile valleys. 

it Is well fenced, and cross-fenced to some extent, and has a substantial new dwelling-house, well located near which is an orchard of 400 trees; there 
are nicely situated also, the usual barns, sheds, and cattle corrals. 

Every opportunity will be afforded the purchaser to look over this place, the owner will personally meet all parties desiring to inspect same 
at Sherwood and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations are to be closed promptly. 

If you want this place, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Second Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco. If 
you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use “LIEBER” Cipher Code. 


FOR SALE—1080 ACRES TO CLOSE LARGE ESTATE BY EXECUTOR FOR $10,000 
IN THE GREAT ‘'RAIN KINGDOM” OF CALIFORNIA 
This property begins and its private road enters same one-fourth mile to the east from the main coast County road, nd extends 


eastward to the crest of the divide, comprising in all one thousand and eighty acres. It is in Mendocino County, in Tp. 13, 

it has a small and cheaply built dwelling house and a good barn, large enough to hold seventy-two tons of loose hay, and twelve 
horses, and is substantially constructed. The house and barn are near each other, favorably and centrally located on the property, being sheltered from the 
wind, overlooking the ocean and having a view up and down the cuast of many miles, The water supply for domestic purposes is abundant and is piped to the 
house and barn. 

Tne town of Manchester with telephone, post office. stores and schools, is four miles southward from the dwelling house, and there 
is a splendid private road from the house to the main road. New Haven Landing five miles northward; Point Arena nine miles southward; to which town 
four horses haul easily four and one half tons. Greenwood lies northward eight miles. The ocean beach is westward a distance of three miles. After getting 
well into the property from the County Road, the house is approached by two graded roads, the one having a grade of two feet to the rod and the other of 
eighteen inches to the rod at the steepest points. 

From Point Arena, New Haven and Greenwood, all of which, as well as the other towns mentioned, are on or near the County Road, the freight 
rates ee as follows: $3 per cord on bark or wood; 8c apiece for railroad ties; $3 per thousand feet for lumber; and $3 per ton on merchandise and no “UP 
FREIGHT" is charged by the Steamship Companies. i 

The town of Point Arena furnishes markets for all produce, including hay and grain at high prices. 

San Francisco is the main center point for this country and it is reached by steamers twice a week from Point Arena, the fare being $3, includ- 
ing meals and berth. 

As to fallroads it is only fifty miles to Ukiah, on California Northwestern railroad; and the same distance to Cazadero, on the NORTH 
SHORE RAIL 

The climate is mild and balmy and unexcelled in Northern Callfornia. 

The place is wetl enclosed by fences and timbered ravines, which are natural barriers and turn cattle. The place is splendidly devel- 
oped for its timber resources, there being fully six miles of wagon road leading to the various valleys on the ranch which cost more than $4000, 

As an orchard proposition, this acreage is one of the best opportunities as it is within the so-called REDWOO TIMBER BELT, and hence the 
fruit is free from pests. apples grow to an immense size and have a high flavor, much resembling the OREGON APPLE and they are never injured by 
worms. There are some excellent berry lands and a good round acreage that wo uld produce crops of peaches, -lums and cther varieties ot iruit. 

One half mile north of the Dwelling House is a tract of sixty acres of land, so situated and surrounded by gently rolling ridges 
that it is completely sheltered and affords a most splendid opportunity for apple culture. Near the sixty acres is a small orchard of about 300 fine trees which 
yield very heavily 24 especially large, fine “‘BELL FLOWERS" and other varieties of apples, as well as other fruits, a practical illustration of the fitness of the 
soil for orchard lan 

Still to the north of this tract, one quarter of a mile, are five or six acres wonderfully adapted for peaches. They have been farmed for 
several years and produce large crops of grain and potatoes. To the east of these sixty acres of orchard tract isa grain field of twenty acres, which averages 
two tons of oat hay to the acre. 

As to farming, there are 280 acres allready for cultivation. 1t is fine oat and potato land, which yields heavy crops. Several hundred acres 
more rhe t be cleared with little expense and would produce heavily. 

timber includes 300 acres virgin redwood going 35 M. feet per acre, 20 per cent is OREGON PINE, the case with nearly all redwood forests. 
It is bad class timber 

The whole 1080 acres are well-watered by large and ever-flowing streams and springs, of pure, cold, soft water. The rainfall is always 
abundant. The entire acreage is highly productive, the roiling level portion good for agricultural pursuits and the outlying acreage suited to grazing. 

it Is an ideal investment for anyone who wants to make money with small capital, from a place that is capable of the highest development 
and which is valuable for timber land, as well as for agricultural purposes, and which is suitable for farming land, dairy land, chicken farming, or sheep land, 
any or all of which could be conducted with great profit under an investment of $10,000. 

There is eal t of all kinds in abundance, large and small. and excellent trout and salmon fishing. 

It is an ideal investment for a man with a large family, near to schools, excellent climate and will yield high profits on $10,000 invested to 
those who are willing to devote their labor to its up-building, both in annual yield and rise in land values, which are bound to go three-fold higher in a short 
period of years. 

General description—The Place itself is most accessible and generally level, slightly rolling with hardly any waste land and very productive 
soil, deep and rich and free from 

here is a panoramic outlook “from the smooth top of a fertile knob, whereon is a very large perpetual spring of sparkling water, more than 
ample for all household purposes. The view from here is most surpassingly picturesque; OCEAN VIEWS; SNOW-CAPPED SIERRAS, OFF EASTWARD; THE 
POINT ARENA LIGHT-HOUSE AND PLAINS WESTWARD AND THE GREAT MOUNTAIN GRANDEUR TO EASTWARD. It is a view that easily rivals, 
if indeed not exceeding, that of THOMAS JEFFERSON'S famous residence ‘‘MONTICELLO”’. I have visited MONTICELLO. 

If you want this place, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Executor, Second Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco. If you desire to shorten 
time, wire fully or use ‘‘LIEBER" Cipher Code. 























Only 45 minutes from San Francisco. Frequent trains. Perfect climate all the year round. 
Superb view. Ample accommodations; hotel, cottages or tents. Boating, swimming, tennis, 
etc. Rates: $10.00 per week and upwards according to rooms occupied. For booklet inquire 
Information Bureau, SourHERN Paciric Company, 613 Market Street, or Peck’s Bureau, 
11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. MANLOVE, Proprietors, ESCALLE, Marin County, California 








CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON” TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE WoRKS 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 
PLEAS GHGK SAND STONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA Co. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 
STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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The Sea of Silence 


By Joaquin MILLER 


Iliustrated from drawings by Grace R. Fountain, cf Portland, and from photographs by 
Carl R. Caudle, United States Examiner of Surveys 


JAGARA, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 

N Grand canyon, Crater lake! 
Neither one of these matchless 

and magnificent names of the world has 
anything like a counterpart or parallel 
in Europe, Asia or Africa. Nor are 
they in the least alike. Each is entirely 
unique. As to which one of the five 
may inspire the deepest awe, dread, 
admiration akin to the devoutest worship 
of God, depends much on the mood, 
temperament and taste of the beholder. 
Niagara, majestic Niagara, with its 
thunder and rush and roar, is perhaps 
at first blush the most startling and 
terrible to the stranger. But its unrest, to 
some at least, soon becomes intolerable, 
and as there is nothing to which we may 
turn for relief we soon turn away and 
pass on. Niagara is simply Niagara. 
That is all. You must and will see 


Niagara. Midwinter is best, when all 
the mystery has the added glory of 
gleaming masses of ice and snow; but 
even then the monotonous roar and 
ceaseless unrest hurt to the heart. 
Yellowstone is vast and varied and 
unique. She will last, and last the 
stranger longer than any other. The 
various and half-tame wild beasts give 
relief and will ever have a singular fas- 
cination. The last time I was there 
a bevy of little English sparrows hopped 
along in the wood before us till they 
came to a big, lean buffalo lying with 
his head the other way, looking back as 
if he feared he might still be pursued 
from across the line of the park, which 
he had evidently but lately crossed. 
But he had no fear of the uniforms, 
and the guardians of the park rode 
quietly around him, while the chirping 
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sparrows hopped upon and all over him, 
even to his horns. Finally, a_ little 
English cock-sparrow perched on a lifted 
horn of the great American buffalo. 

The painter, all peoples, in truth, who 
really love grandeur in color, will haunt 
the Grand canyon of the Colorado to the 
end. 

Yosemite, pulsing, throbbing, foam- 
ing, fuming, will be popular, too popu- 
lar, as Niagara once was, some say, for 
real lovers of nature. But Yosemite is 
“a house of many mansions,” and any 
one who will take his blankets and go 
apart, as President Roosevelt did, need 
not be crowded or made to complain of 
too much company, either on the floor 
or in the clouds of the great Grizzly. 

Crater lake lies a few leagues from the 
northern line of California, on the sum- 
mit of the Oregon sierra, popularly 
known by the effeminate name of the 
Cascades. The mountain peaks of the 
Oregon and Washington end of this 
mighty mountain range far exceed in 
splendor those of the Sierra Madre or 
the Sierra Nevada, and it is absurd that 
they should be cut off from the great 
range of snow peaks reaching from Mex- 
ico to Alaska. It were quite as reasonable 
to cut off the Rocky mountains at the 
Canadian line and give the northern end 
another name as to call the Oregon 
sierras the Cascades. The whole range 
is simply a series of snow peaks—“saw,” 
or “saw-teeth,” as the Spaniards first 
named them; the Sierra Madre, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Oregon sierra 
making the appropriate and_ poetical 
name, the Sierras. 

An Oregon pioneer by the name of 
Hall I. Kelly, a graduate of Harvard and 
a prolific writer, who died only a few 
vears ago at Lowell, gave the weak local 
name, Cascades, to the Oregon sierra. 
He also named all the prominent peaks 
of Oregon and Washington, after our 
line of presidents up to his time, but 
only a few of these names are now used. 
The name, Oregon, is rounded down 
phonetically, from Aure al agua—Or- 
agua, Or-a-gon, Oregon—given probabiy 
by the same Portuguese navigator that 
named the Farallones after his first offi- 
eer, and it literally, in a large way, 
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means cascades: “Hear the waters.” 
You should steam up the Columbia and 
hear and feel the waters falling out of 
the clouds of Mount Hood to understand 
entirely the full meaning of the name 
Aure i agua, Oregon. 

Crater lake was first made known to 
the white man by Hillman, a young 
gold hunter. He measured the lake with 
his eye and named it Lake Majesty. 
He was a young man of culture and 
fortune from Louisiana, where he now 
lives, and took to the mountains for the 
love of adventure. But the tales of 
terror which the Indians tuld about evil 
spirits hereabouts made him cautious, 
and perhaps helped to magnify his 
stories. His reports to the press at 
Jacksonville, then a city with many 
newspapers, gave the lake a double 
dimension. He asserted that no man 
ever had or ever would be able to set 
foot at the water’s edge. 

William Gladstone Steele, a native of 
Ohio and a mountain climber of about 
forty years’ experience, was the first man 
to make any determined effort to con- 
quer Crater lake to civilization. He 
brought his club here (the Mazamas), 
surveyed, published descriptions, and for 
many years urged with great zeal and 
ability the establishment of a national 
park. In 1902 the President pro- 
claimed Crater lake and surrounding 
lands a park, and appointed a superin- 
tendent. On August 8 the stars and 
stripes were hoisted as the federal sur- 
veyors, Indian superintendents, senators 
of Oregon, presidents of universities and 
members of Congress gathered to hear 
the inspired words of the most eloquent 
preacher in Oregon, proclaiming the 
story and glory of the new park. Much 
credit is due the President who promptly 
took the matter in his own hand with 
characteristic energy; much, very much 
is due to William Gladstone Steele for 


persistent hard work in establishing 
this noblest natural park in_ the 


Republic, and the most unique park 
under the path of the sun. 

I had been advised that the governor, 
senators, university presidents and the 
great preacher, as well as others whom I 
wanted to meet, were to set out for this 
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—looked over the rim into Orater lake two thousand feet below 


mountain Mecca at a certain time, and 
hastened to join the caravan at Med- 
ford, Oregon. Our transportation 
equipment consisted of five carriages, 
or hacks, and three heavy freight 
wagons. We had a following of three 
distinguished persons on “wheels.” It 
may as well be set down here as else- 
where that they made the eighty miles, 
more or less, from Medford to Crater 
iake with no great discomfort, some- 
times behind, but mostly ahead of the 
happy, and oftentimes hilarious, pro- 
cession. The features of the trip are 


the roaring Rogue river waters, the 
splendid pine and fir forests and the 
seas of wild flowers. 

The Rogue river falls have power 
enough to pull all the engines and cars 
that could be packed on a line from that 
point to Portland. They are buried in 
the densest green wilderness in all the 
world, a wilderness without ‘track or 
trail of any sort. To make your way 
along the perilous mountain steep to 
get a good look at the falls you have to 
climb, every few rods, over a huge fallen 
trunk pitching headlong toward the 
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precipice. The monotony is only broken 
now and then by having them piled up. 

These falls mark the limits of three 
different tribes. From time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary it had been agreed that no Klam- 
ath, Shasta or Rogue River Indian 
should ever set foot within sound of 
these falls. Hence there is no track or 
trail. The dreamful and _ indifferent 
white successor of the savage seems quite 
content to preserve the old traditions. 

A second object of interest is the 
natural bridge, on the same river, half 
a day’s journey further on. The bridge 
is not passable for carriages, but horses 
can be led across the depressed and 
rugged lava bed which marks the rough 
causeway or viaduct. Oddly enough, 
the river enters a natural tunnel to the 
right, and three or four hundred feet 


below debouches from the left. The 
structure is not at all imposing, as it sags 
and hangs so low that it is not noticeable 
till you almost stand upon it. However, 
it is a natural bridge, made from the 
rivers of lava that once flowed from the 
mighty mountain peaks where now lies 
Crater lake. 

In places the roads are heavy and 
dusty with pulverized pumice and debris 
blown from the ancient voleano, and in 
some other places they are intolerably 
“bumpy,” from naked lava; but the 
road of forests and flowers was, in the 
main, a pleasant one. We had the best 
natured gang of pilgrims that ever 
climbed a mountain. A better tempered 
crowd never tented by the way before. 
Perhaps it is the spicy odor of pine, 
cedar, tamarack, fir, yew, juniper, hem- 
lock, and indeed almost every resinous 
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tree you can name that gives life to the 
lungs and makes old people young on 
this densely wooded highway; I don’t 
know. 


Earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them. 


It is a long, long and maybe absurd 
step from the scene of the greatest trag- 
edy that ever shook the continent to the 
witches’ bubbling caldron, but, some- 
how, unfit as the lines of Macbeth may 
be, they would not down as I sat under 
a towering black hemlock and looked 
over the rim into Crater lake, two thou- 
sand feet below; for it was once a boiling 
caldron of lava, as surely as Kilauea of 
Hawaii is now. 

This voleano here, or rather the ruins 
of it, a mighty, magnificent colosseum, 
truly, for it is miles in circumference 
and is now known as Mount Mazama, 
must have had a beginning. But it was 
far, far back, and Mount Mazamaj which 
loomed 15,000 feet in the air ahove 
where tranquil, restful, Sabbath-like 
Crater lake now lies, must have been 
old, old and maybe in ashes long before 
St. Helens, Hood and the rest of our 
snow peaks arose. Mount Shasta, dimly 
in sight to the south, must have been 
like a babe in arms, if at all, when this 
mighty mountain, builded of the Oregon 
sierras, made its final and astounding 
exit from the stage of action. 

Learned men have agreed that this 
mountain was much more magnificent 
in its proportions, as well as higher, 
than Mount Shasta, and that it housed 
an energy far surpassing any other one 
mountain in the whole story of volca- 
noes, so far as they have been able to 
read it. And profound men from all 
parts of the curious world have been 
coming here in numbers for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

And they have agreed wonderfully 
well as to the one inspiring story and 
the tremendous tragedy, except as to 
the final outcome of the last act. Some 
say that after boiling and bubbling for 
incalculable ages, sending rivers of lava 
north and south and east and west, and 
heaping up a cone of fire that almost 
defied the stars, it suddenly disappeared, 


sank thousands of feet below into the 
bottomless pit which it had for ages 
so persistently digged and _ digged. 
Others say that the cone was suddenly 
blown to fragments and hurled broad- 
cast over the land in a single moment, 
as suddenly as the booming of a battle 
gun. They point to many examples of 
this sort. Notably, we have the recent 
explosion of Pelee in the West Indies, 
where also a great mountain was trun- 
cated and dissolved into dust and ashes. 

I think this mountain here must have 
blown up, like the cones of Java and 
the West Indies. Why? Because | 
find fragments of glacial rock all about 
the rim. Not fifty yards from the flag- 
pole, to the south, are broken bits of 
rock hard as steel, yet polished and 
smooth as glass. In a walk of half a 
mile along this ridge which divides the 
headwaters of Klamath and Rogue 
rivers you can see many specimens of 
polished rock; some concave, some con- 
vex, some furrowed and grooved, some 
as clean cut as a pane of glass, some 
large and porous, some light and frag- 


mentary, but all bearing the mark that 


can never be mistaken by any one 
familiar with the ice fields of Alaska. 
It must be borne in mind that while 
summoning these dead witnesses to 
court one can take as evidence only the 
coffin-lid of the dead mountain, and only 
the polished surface of the lid; not the 
body, not the coffin, only the smooth, 
glistening veneering of the lid, bur- 
nished and made bright by ages of 
descending, ice-bound debris. 

Now it is possible that these polished 
fragments are of the glacier itself, 
making debouchment here, but not prob- 
able. Some of the grooved, black granite 
fragments are too massive. But adieu 
to the past! The present, the beauty, 
grandeur, glory of the bluest of blue 
lakes lving at our feet, these make con- 
stant challenges, as the butterflies from 
the flower fields, as if in Mariposa, fan 
our faces, and we shall turn to these 
with a pleasure akin to passion. 

In the first place, there are no Indian 
trails near this high altar of devotion. 
No Indian has ever set foot here or near 
here, since when? No doubt the story 
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MARKING A BOUNDARY TREE, CRATER LAKE SURVEY 











of the explosion, like the story of the 
flood, handed down by tradition, had 
something to do with their fears. But 
they had peopled the lake with goblins, 
sea monsters, and so on; one of the 
chiefs had been cut to ribbons by one 
of the demons and hurled from a tower- 
ing cliff into the lake. However, Cap- 
tain Applegate, who has had charge of 
the Klamath reservation for a whole 
generation, induced a few half-civilized 
Indians to come with him to the lake a 
year since; but only a few would look 
on it, and that with reluctance. One 
very old man kept his hands clasped 
and his head held down all the way from 
the reservation, a day’s ride distant. 
When they reached the camp, close by 
the lake, he stole away and hid behind a 
tent. Mr. Steele wanted to move and 
when the men took down his tent, along 
with the others, the poor old man got 
up, shook his head and bowing his face 
in his hands set out on a run through 
the wilderness for home. It was a 
dreadful journey, no trail, as I have 
said, and it was feared that he might 
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perish. But he got home, leaving no 
track in the white man’s road, for he 
never set foot in it. And because of 
this old superstition among old Indian 
hunters the fishing and shooting on the 
roads to and from this place are the very 
best to be encountered on the continent. 

3ut few, if any, of the new generation 
are so foolish. The chief of police at 
the reservation of, now, 1,500 Indians, 
brought us our mail daily. 

The great trees that gather on the 
rim of this rare wonder of the world 
are, in the main, black hemlock. <A 
few alpine pines try to find a footing, 
but the lord and master by the Sea of 
Silence is the somber black hemlock. 
A day’s ride below, down the rocky, lava- 
strewn road, there are larch, yew, cedar, 
fir and yellow pine standing in the order 
named, enough to pay twice for the 
building of a railroad, holding lumber 
enough to fence a piece of the whole 
earth. 

The flowers here are many, their 
names manifold. To begin with, the 
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TREE AT THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF CRATER 
LAKE NATIONAL PARK 
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the snowbank, plentiful as if the 
edge of a harvest-field. The most 
conspicuous plant here is the 
hellebore, a glorious grower that 
is not afraid of the snow, but 
grows half way to your waist 
right against any of the many 
snowbanks that spot and dot the 
plateau on which we pitched tent 
near the flag hoisted but yester- 
day. 

This newest national park 
looks more like a park, to begin 
with, than any other that we 
have, even with all the cost and 
care bestowed on others. It is 
a constant marvel here to see the 
blue and white lupin, the crimson 
honeysuckle, and dazzling, bright 
yellow dandelion disputing with 
the tardy snow for a footing in 
mid-August. The air here, spiced 
with the odor of stately hemlocks 
under a glaring hot sun, is some- 
thing astonishing in its vigor- 
giving qualities. Our young men, 
and pretty women as well, are 
up with the sun and out till 
twilight. I have yet to hear the 
word “weary” from any one, but 
the fine, vigorous air is on the 
lips of our observant and learned 
university men at every meal. 

The lake? The Sea of Silence ? 
Ah yes, I had forgotten—so much 
else; besides, I should like to 
let it alone, say nothing. It took 
such hold of my heart, so unlike 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand 
canyon, when first seen, that I 
love it almost like one of my own 
family. But fancy a sea of 
sapphire set around by a compact 
circle of the great grizzly rock 
of Yosemite. It does not seem so 
sublime at first, but the mote is 
in your own eye. It is great, 
great, but it takes you days to see 
how great. It lies two thousand 
feet under your feet, and as it 
reflects its walls so perfectly that 
you cannot tell the wall from the 
reflection in the intensely blue 
water, you have a_ continuous 
and unbroken circular wall of 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SURVEYING ABOUT CRATER LAKE 


twenty-four miles to contemplate 
at a glance, all of which lies 2,000 
feet, and seems to lie 4,000 feet 
below! Yet so bright, yet so 
intensely blue is the lake that it 
scems at times, from some points 
of view, to lift right in your face. 
In fact, the place has long been 
called by mountaineers, along with 
many other names, Spook lake. 
And it is a fact that the pioneers 
passing this way, seeing no Indian 
trails or marks of any sort, went 
around and let it all severely alone. 

The one thing that first strikes 
vou after the color, the blue, blue 
even to blackness, with its belt of 
green clinging to the bastions of 
the wall, is the silence, the pro- 
found, pathetic silence, the Sunday- 
morning silence that broods at all 
times over all things. The huge 
and towering hemlocks sing their 
low monotone away up against the 
sky, but that is all you hear, not 
a bird, not a beast, wild or tame. 
It is not an intense silence, as if 
you were lost, but a sweet, sym- 
pathetic silence that makes itself 
respected, and all the people are 
as if at church. The sea bank, the 
silent sea bank, is daily growing 
to be a city of tents. You discern 
tents for miles, but you do not 
hear a single sound. Men do not 
even chop wood here. They find 
broken boughs of fallen forests and 
keep their camp-fires going with- 
out the sound of ax or hammer, 
a sort of Solomon’s temple. Moun- 
taineers in the olden days believed 
that the blue waters would never 
be approached. But a United 
States senator yesterday made 
his way down the wall not far 
from camp, came to the waters 
and, plunging in, swam far out. 
He reports the water as compara- 
tively warm, not nearly so harsh 
and cold as the waters of the 
Pacific at his home, Astoria. Of 
course, this is not the first man to 
descend the precipitous wall; many 
men have been before him, boats 
have been lowered, only to be 
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broken and swamped by the storms 
of winter, but I believe this is the 
first man to descend deliberately 
and take a bath in “the bottomless 
Spook lake,” as it was called in 
the fifties and sixties. 

Crater lake resents familiarity. 
I have seen newly arrived people 
crowd in numbers to the bastions, 
talking and laughing loudly. They 
soon grow silent and break up and 
wander away singly or in quiet 
couples. Of course there are critics. 
There will be critics in the New 
Jerusalem, if we all get there. It 
was my habit to go alone to the 
lake each morning. Once a man, 
fresh from the “states” followed 
me and came up to my side out 
of breath saying, “I told my wife 
last night that there is just one 
thing wanting here to make this 
perfect, and that is a big water- 
fall, foaming down out of Mount 
Mazama.” 

[ sought another clump of hem- 
lock for my meditations and left 
him alone. Why, such a man as 
that would rise up from a cham- 
pagne dinner and go eat a raw 
turnip! 

This is the only retreat I ever 
saw where the days are too short 
for my work and the nights too 
: short for rest. We are up at five, 
f as a rule, and, as a rule, sit around 
l 
l 











our great camp-fire listening to 

talks, sermons, lectures from some 
- of the very many wise souls here, 
P and then retire at ten or eleven. 
- We are a sort of traveling Chau- 
| tauqua. 














r | And, somehow, all night the 
d § awful tragedy that was played on 
e these very boards where I repose, 
r away back in the morning of the 
$ world, is re-enacted; the mighty 
be mountain bubbling, the cone of 
\- fire that knocks its forehead against 
h the stars, the rivers of lava that 
e flowed toward the four points of 
)f the compass, the towering candela- 
0 bra that lighted the world, the 
y sudden burst of eloquence, the wild, 
ts fiery, desperate last utterance, the 
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last word, the explosion, the collapse, the 
conclusion. Curtain! Silence! 

The people come and go almost daily 
here, as at other places, but they mostly 
stay a week or fortnight. The one boat 
of the reservation is busy all the time. 
There is the Phantom Ship, there is the 
Island, the Cave, the Echo, the Hour 
Glass and the Haunted House. The 
thousand and one “best points of view” 
from the rim of the crater keep you 
busy from morning till night. But 
surely there is no one “best point of 
view,” no more than Milton is better 


than Shakespere, or Job better than both. 
Each has its own “points,” that is all. 
The plan is now to build, have the 
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government build, a drive around the 
lake, so that all these points may be 
considered in a single day from a car- 
riage. And a great hotel is planned! 
And a railroad must be made to whisk 
you through the life-and-vigor-giving 
evergreen forests of Arden. Well, so 
be it, if you must so mock nature and 
break this hush and silence of a thousand 
centuries, but I shall not be here. No 
hotel or house or road of any sort should 
ever be built near this Sea of Silence. 
All our other parks have been surren- 
dered to hotels and railroads. Let us 
keep this last and best sacred to silence 
and nature. That which is not worth 
climbing to see is not worth seeing. 
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Drawing by H. C. Best 


In Sierra Foothills 


By Lorenzo Sosso. 


God laid His hand upon these hills 
And carved them to gigantic mold; 
This is the Saga which the rills 
Have often murmuringly told. 


Is that a voice upon their peaks 
Where yet the sun descending shines ; 
Or but the wild sea-wind who seeks 
The dim seclusion of the pines? 


And there he chants his sad lament, 
And thrills them unto passionate pain, 
Until with his their voice is sent 
Across the spindrift of the main. 


The waves make answer, cry for cry: 
So deep the anguish of their grief 
That every sea-gull screaming by 
‘Is trembling like an autumn leaf. 


The gaunt forms of the straggling trees, 
Barren of blossom and of fruit, : 
Wail tremulous across the seas; 
And O, how can my heart be mute! 


Not here the tablets of His law 
Did God deliver, yet they fill 
My soul with reverence and awe; 
For God is omnipresent still. 


Hill unto hill, cloud unto cloud, 
Seas unto seas, winds unto winds, 
Foliage to foliage speak aloud: 
“Where’er man seeketh, God he finds!” 
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St. Louis 


By AL¥RED Jay 


Illustrated from copyrighted photographs, 


T is not at all probable that the 
eminent gentlemen who planned and 
attained the acquisition of the terri- 

tory of Louisiana had in mind the St. 
Louis fair, which, a full century later, 
was to serve as a splendid tribute both 
to them and their deed, but it neverthe- 
less is a fact that the greatest of modern 
expositions is but a lingering after- 
glow of the glory they then created. It 


1904, by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


may be, too, that in that dim time when 
another century has rolled around there 
will be another centennial remembrance 
of their deed, but it is not probable that 
it will surpass the St. Louis fair in 
magnificence, for, in the future, as in the 
past, that is likely to stand first in fine 
loveliness. 

The St. Louis fair is a thing unique 
and splendid. ‘There has been nothing 
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to equal it in the past, and it is not 
at all improbable that there will be 
nothing to equal it in the future. Sooner 
or later the tide reaches its utmost 
height, and indications are not lacking 
that the exposition-tide has reached its 
fullest flow in the St. Louis affair, and 
that hereafter we may expect its back- 
ward sweep. 

There is one supreme reason for the 
foregoing conclusion. It is not that the 
St. Louis fair is superb beyond all that 
have preceded it, although this is none 
too much to say of it; not that there 
is hardly an achievement of man which 
is not represented, although this is 
equally true; not that human ingenuity 
of display there appears to have attained 
its uttermost, although this is the uni- 
versal opinion of those who have seen it 
—it is rather because the limit there 
seems to have been reached, and, after 
all, it is the pocketbook that counts. 
St. Louis must pay for this greatest of 
fairs, and perhaps it is not too much 
to suppose that some people already are 
weighing seriously the ways and means 
to that end. 

However, the general 
leave such people, if sucli there be, to 
consider their own problems; content in 
the thought that the fair is theirs 
for the seeing. From the gate of 
the entrance, throughout the manifold 
glories of the exposition, till the last step 
is taken on the Pike, what the world has 
done and is doing lies before them, and 
from the grounds they may take such 
part of the splendid whole as their mem- 
ories will carry. 

How stands California in this world- 
exposition? Perhaps the answer to this 
question could not be better made in 
part than by quoting the opening sen- 
tence of an article recently published 
by the World’s Fair Press Bureau. Here 
it is: 

“Leaving out 


public may 


California, Canada 


quite holds her own among the states and 
countries of America in her fruit dis- 
play at the world’s fair.” 

Of course the implication that no other 
state or country stands the ghost of a 
fruit-competition with 


show in Cali- 
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fornia is evident, and, equally of course, 
the implied admission was unnecessary, 
—although received with sufficient grati- 
tude, let us trust—for the time is past 
when this state’s supremacy in_ this 
respect can be questioned. 

But it is not in fruit alone that Cali- 
fornia stands pre-eminent. There is no 
such state exhibit there as the one that 
is made by California. hither the 
visitors flock to see what one common- 
wealth can do in the way of showing 
what Nature has done for it. They come 
to admire, and they remain to wonder, 
or if they leave they carry their wonder 
away with them. And if anybody thinks 
that these are the prefervid words of 
a doting Westerner, let him read what 
the eastern papers say of the California 
exhibit, and he will change his mind. 

It would not be strange should the 
reader gather from the foregoing, as 
he doubtless has gathered from many an 
article written before now, that it will 
he to his interest to visit the St. Louis 
fair if such a thing be possible. Should 
he fail to do so, there is fully an equal 
chance that he will miss not only the 
greatest exposition up till now, but also 
the greatest and most magnificent that 
ever will be given. The assertion may 
be a repetition, but it is so probably 
within the fact as to be worthy of such 
double emphasis. 


For the whole big world in a heap is thrown 
At the great St. Louis Fair; 
There are Christians, and Pagans of creeds 
unknown, 
And Moslem and Jew are there; 
There are peopie who dress in the prevalent 


style. 

And people whose costumes would make you 
smile. 

And people sans costumes—that is, worth 
while— 


At the great St. Louis Fair. 


There are temples with minarets reaching high 
At the great St. Louis Fair; 
There are columns that seem to support the 
sky. 
Or, at least. they support the air; 
And ever and ever there is the Pike. 
And no man can tell just what it’s like, 
With its Cossack and Magyar and Isaac and 
Mike, 
At the great St. Louis Fair. 
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THE STATE OF WASIIINGTON BUILDING AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, SHOWING, IN A SMALL WAY, 


WHAT THE STATE CAN DO IN THE LINE OF TIMBER PRODUCTS 
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THE BUILDING DEVOTED TO SAN FRANCISCO’S EXHIBIT, MODELED AFTER A SECTION OF SAN FRANCISCO’S 
FERRY BUILDING—HERE ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON CALIFORNIA ARE GIVEN DAILY 
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Down by the Summer Sea 
At Carmel-By-The-Sea. 
By Grace Hipsparp 
Dream dreams—fair waking dreams— 
Down by the summer sea; 
Let the unseen choir of waves 
Sing many a song to thee 
Songs of infinity. 
Of skies and seas that blend 
On the horizon far, 
Where twilight’s pale gold ladder leads 
Up to the Evening Star, 
Shining alone, afar. 





There let the voice of God 
Speak of His majesty 
In the weird voices of the waves; 
Speak holy words to thee, 
Down by the summer sea. 








Drawing by Anna Frances Briggs 
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Chairman, San Francisco 
Executive Committee 


Chairman, Escort 
Committee 
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Chairman, Committee on Build- 
ings and Grand Stands 


Two Pilgrimages Westward 
Plans for Greeting Knights Templar and Odd Fellows in 


San Francisco During September 


By A. J. WATERMOUSE 


HE session of the Knights Tem- 
plar Grand Encampment, which 
is to be held in San Francisco 

during September 5 and 6, perhaps 
means more to the Pacific coast gen- 
erally, and to California specifically, 
than any one recent event that might 
be mentioned. It will attract to this 
western land not only the Knights 
Templar themselves, a body of eminent 
men, but also thousands of others; and 
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CHARLES M. PLUM MRS. J. W. 


Eminent Commander, California 
Commandery No. 1, of 
San Francisco 


Chairman, Executive Board, 
Ladies’ Reception 
Committee 


in a large percentage of instances this 
will be the first trip of these men across 
the. Rockies. Once here—Well, of 
course they will miss the wonderful 
contrast furnished by a trip in the 
winter, when the traveler breaks through 
snowdrifts to emerge in a land of flow- 
ers, but, even in the good old summer 
time, the Californian is not afraid to 
trust to the charms of his state to lure 
and hold many. ‘There is no danger 
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ROBERT M’MILLAN 


Chairman, Auditing 
Committee 


CLARENCE M. 
Chairman, San 
Printing Committee 


SMITH 


Francisco 


Chairman, Committee on Decora- 
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tion and Illumination 





that such an invasion as this of the 
Knights Templar will not yield its fruit- 
age in an increase of desirable popula- 
tion, and such an increase is among the 
needs of California, or any other state. 

So much for that phase of the matter. 
As for the Knights Templar themselves, 
they will have a good time while they 
are here. Possibly we of California 
advertise our hospitality somewhat more 
than hospitality of another type would 
care to do, but,in extenuation, two things 
may be said: First, we have become 
so accustomed to advertising everything 
in the superlative in order to meet the 
truth of the case that we have “got 
the habit”; second, if we whisper of our 
hospitality, when we might be still, our 
guests are wont to cry it aloud till 
our utmost self-praise is little more than 
an echo of their words. 

But, whether or not our hospitality 
vaunts itself, it is certain that all 
Knights Templar guests are to receive 
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Grand Prelate, Grand 
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United States 
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Grand Treasurer, Grand 
Encampment 
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FRANK H. THOMAS Ss. D. MAYER 
Grand Junior Warden, Grand Organist 
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Encampment 


States 


JOSEPH 


Grand Late Grand 
Grand Encampment 


Encampment 


the full benefit of it. Not only will 
San Francisco be wide open to them, 
but so will be all of California; welcome 
of the kind termed royal awaits them. 
The words are written with a due appre- 
ciation of their significance, but the 
preparations that are being made for 
the reception of the Knights Templar 
lends to them an emphasis that mere 
words cannot convey. 

The San Francisco illumination in 
itself will be a feature to be remembered. 
From the ferry building to the city 
hall, and farther, Market street will be 
glorious with light, and other parts of 
the city will add their quota to the gen- 
eral blaze. But, after all, the illumi- 
nation will be only one feature of the 
many which are calculated to add to 
the pleasure of the Templars. 

Prominent among the rest will be the 
excursions to various cities, resorts and 
places of business or pleasure throughout 
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the state. These will give to the 
stranger within our gates such an oppor- 
tunity to see and appreciate some of 
the advantages and charms of Cali- 
fornia as he could not well have obtained 
otherwise, and they will add no small 
amount to the pleasure of his visit to this 
state. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
the people of all California will extend 
a most cordial welcome to the Knights 
Templars, for actions eventually must 
proclaim the fact or words would be 
but vain things—but the deeds will 
count, and the Templars will have no 
cause to feel that Californians are not 
right glad to see them. 


How the The officers and 


Odd Fellows delegates of the Sov- 
ereign Grand Lodge 


of the United States 9+ jj. Independent 
will be Order of Odd Fel- 
Entertained by lows, which holds 
Californians its session in San 


Francisco from Sep- 
tember 19th to September 24th inclu- 
sive, will arrive in that city in four 
special trains on the evening of Satur- 
day, September 17th, after a reception 
at Sacramento in the afternoon of that 
day. The program for that evening 
gives the visitors a chance to go to bed 
and rest, and perhaps no program could 
be more acceptable after their trip across 
more or less of the continent. 

On Sunday, September 18, there will 
be an address by Elvin S. Curry, and 
the visiting Odd Fellows will take their 
choice of churches if they are inclined 
toward worship. 

At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 
19th there will be a reception to the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge in the Lyceum 
theater in the Odd Fellows building. 
There will be addresses by Mayor 
Schmitz, Grand Master J. W. Linscott, 
for the Grand Lodge; Grand Scribe 
William H. Barnes, for the Grand 
Encampment, and Past President Dora 
L. Gardner, for the Rebekah Assembly. 
A response to the latter by Grand Sire 
John B. Goodman, will follow. In the 
evening there will be an_ informal 
reception at the Mechanics’ Pavilion. 
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GEORGE T. SHAW 
Secretary, Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F. of California, 
and Treasurer, Reception Committee. 


Tuesday will be the Rebekah day, and 
the Rebekahs will have full charge of 
the proceedings at the Mechanics’ pavil- 
ion, in which the social sessions will be 
held throughout the week. The Grand 
Encampment will convene in I. O. O. F. 
hall at 10 a. m. of this day. 

The afternoons and evenings of 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 21st and 
22d, will be devoted to competitive drills 
and to the dress parades of the Patri- 
archs Militant. These exercises will 


take place in the pavilion. 
At 10 o’clock Friday morning there 
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will be a public parade, and in the even- 
ing, in the pavilion, prizes will be 
awarded and the decoration of chivalry 
will be conferred upon those held worthy 
of it. 
parade and ball. 

Saturday afternoon the visitors leave 
in special trains for Del Monte, where 
they will pass a pleasant time of rest 
and recreation before starting on their 
return: trip to their eastern homes. 

In addition to 
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Afterward there will be a dress 
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but as guests. In brief, they will be 
welcomed, and the word means a good 
deal out here in California. And if 
their heartiest welcome is extended by 
Odd Fellows, other citizens will not be 
so far behind their brothers of the great 
order. 

Sun Francisco will do her best to 
make the wanderers from the eastern 
land feel at home while they are here, 
and so will the other communities of 

the state. There is 





the more formal 
program thus 
briefly outlined, 
the reception com- 
mittee, consisting 
of James W. Har- 
ris, president; 
William H. Barnes, 
secretary, and 
George T. Shaw, 
treasurer, has ar- 
ranged a series of 
events which will 
add materially to 
the visiting Odd 
Fellows’ enjoy- 
ment of their few 
days’ stay in Cali- 
fornia. Prominent 
among these will 
he trips to various cities, towns and 
resorts in the vicinity of San Francisco. 

That the visitors will enjoy these 
excursions, as they will enjoy their days 
in the western metropolis, goes without 
the saying. Whether in the greater city 
or the lesser town, every preparation 
will have been made to make their visit 
enjoyable; to cause them to realize that 
they are looked upon not as strangers, 
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no city or town, 
large orsmall, that 
will not do its ut- 
most tomake their 
stay pleasant. If 
they need assur- 
ance of this fact 
now, they will not 
need it after the 
event is past, and 
probably they do 
not need it now— 
California’s repu- 
tation for hospi- 
tality is fairly well 
established. 

To the visiting 
Odd Fellows, as to 
the Knights Tem- 
plar, the great state 
of the west extends a cordial greeting. 
It is not well to make it too largely of 
the offered-in-advance variety, but citi- 
zens of the commonwealth will be quite 
willing to leave it to their visitors to tell 
the rest of the story. If they are not 
pleased they will say so; if they are— 
Well, it need not be doubted that they 
will do the rest; and out here no more is 
asked than that. 





Sewell, photo 





Drawing by Oscar Bryn 
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A Mission Centennial 


By Laura BripE Powers 
y 


N a gray September morning, 
when the west was young, there 
set out from the gray old mission 

at Santa Barbara, California, a pictur- 
esque cavalcade, heading to the north. 
Leading, rode Comandante Carrillo, 
gaily caparisoned and proudly mounted, 


as became the haughty Spaniard of his ° 


of the art of living, and something of 
the teachings of the white man’s God. 
But the mission, like its sisters, was 
doomed to spoliation, for in 1834 
came the comisionado from Mexico 
bearing the dread decree of seculariza- 
tion. Now was the mission no longer 
in the hands of the Franciscans—they 


day. Beside him rode two friars, brown- who had reared it. No longer were the 
robed and sandaled—Fathers Calzada neophytes the children of the padres, 
and Gutierrez, of the order of St. and in a short time the work of a quar- 


Francis; and behind, trailed a guard of 
soldiery, in leathern trousers and gay 
serapes, to the number of nine. A 
brace of carretas, with yokes of oxen, 
and a few mules, made up the cavalcade 
which wound slowly round the purple 
mountains that lay between Santa Bar- 
bara and a lovely mesa, known to the 
friars, forty miles distant. 

Here in this beautiful spot would they 
build a mission, and its name would be 
that of Saint Agnes, the martyr—Santa 
Ynez, in the language of the padres. 
Halting at the head of the valley, a 
shelter was made of oak-branches, a 
cross was planted, and a bell suspended 
from a neighboring oak. 





ter century was in a fair way to be lost. 
Greedy officials appropriated large tracts 
of the fertile lands. The Indians, 
released from control, wandered away 
to the mountains, to fall back into tribal 
customs, or to become pensioners upon 
the leisure-loving Spaniards, who had 
robbed them of their heritage and then 
blithely made them retainers. 

The story of the years between the 
founding in 1804 and the year of secu- 
larization in 1835 is uneventful, the 
only events standing out boldly being 
the earthquake of 1812, and the Indian 
revolt—the most serious outbreak that 
ever occurred in Alta California, though 
quelled in a day. The great temblor 


i With the ringing of the bell, the that destroyed San Juan Capistrano, and 
e blessing of the cross, and the intoning damaged many other mission structures, 
F of the mass, the mission of Santa Ynez dealt a hard blow at Santa Ynez. The 
was ushered into being, on the 17th of church was so badly damaged that it 
September, 1804. was finally torn down and a new one 
A century has come and gone since begun. It is this sanctuary, dedicated 

that strange cavaleade wound its way July 4, 1817, that stands today the 


from Santa Barbara to the valley over 
the mountains, and during that time 
the mission has passed from under the 
rule of two nations—Spain and Mexico. 
It has known the joy of prosperity, when 
the dusky children of the mountains 
wandered into the mission to become 
children of the holy church; it has seen 
its fields grow fertile and productive, 
and its buildings dot the valley that 
lay smiling at its feet. Here dwelt the 
padres and their Indian children in 
peace and plenty, and as the years wore 
on, the neophytes had learned something 


dominant feature of the lovely Santa 
Ynez: valley. 

On September 17, 1904, the old mis- 
sion will celebrate its centennial, the 
fey. Father O’Reilly being the master 
of ceremonies. There will gather on that 
day the children who have been reared 
in its shadow—the dark-eyed, dusky 
Californians whose forbears sleep in the 
churchyard. And so, too, will the 
gringo—no longer the hated interloper, 
but the master—visit the old shrine, 
there to find in the silent cloisters a 
place for reverie and simple worship. 
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Oregon’s Capital City 


By J. H. CraDLesauGu 


Photographs by Tollman, Vancouver, Washington 


ALEM, Oregon’s unpretentious cap- 
ital, is a beautiful little city of 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 

located on the west bank of the Willam- 
ette river, fifty-three miles south of 
Portland, in the very heart of the justly 
famous Willamette valley. 

The site is a charming one sloping 
gently to the river, on the opposite side 
of which rise the rolling hills of Polk 
county, ever verdant, always delightful. 
Beyond them, to the west, the Coast 
range runs, indenting with its purple 
outline the azure of the sky. To the 
east the Cascades rise majestically, with 
half a dozen snow peaks adding to 
their beauty, and all around are open 
vistas of prairie and woodland, and hills 








The capitol * * *# 


in undulating lines of beauty to lure 
and hold the vision. 

To the stranger the city presents an 
air of quiet dignity befitting a great 
state’s capital, and at first glance it 
seems quiet and somewhat lifeless; but 
this feeling soon passes away when one 
gets in touch with its business center. 
Business is done here as it is in nearly 
all of western Oregon, as though it were 
conducted for pleasure. No one is in a 
hurry, and, perhaps from the contact 
with strangers whom the state offices, 
(all located here), attract, everybody 
seems to know everybody, or at least 
wants to do so. 

The city is laid out on a generous 
plan, the main streets being one hundred 





is a statcly and majestic building and the grounds 


about it are as beautiful as any in the United States 
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THE POSTOFFICR OF SALEM 


feet wide and all others eighty. The 
sidewalks are equally generous, and prin- 
cipally are made of concrete. These 
broad walks are taken advantage of, in 
the residence portion, in a way that 


deserves to be widely copied. There the 
walk proper is from eight to twelve feet 
wide, leaving a strip between the con- 
erete and the street from six to ten 
feet wide. This strip is planted with 
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——the walk proper is from cight to twelve feet wide, lcaving a strip from six to ten fect wide between 
the concrete and the street. This strip is planted with shrubbery, flowers and roses 














—yards are 


unfenced, the lawns well kept, and flowers are in evidence everywhere 
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the main streets are one hundred feet wide 


shrubbery, flowers, and roses. Some of 
the most beautiful roses grown may be 
seen here. They are public property, 
and any one may pick them. The yards 
are unfenced, the lawns well kept, and 
flowers are in evidence everywhere. All 
the state institutions are located here 
by law, the capitol, however, being the 
only one within the city proper. It is 
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a stately and majestic building and the 
grounds about it are as beautiful as any 
in the United States. Nature has done 
so much for this Oregon country that 
apparently trifling effort produces won- 
derful results. Around the capitol is 
a wealth of trees and flowers, and none 
could be removed without marring the 
charming andapparently unstudied effect. 
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The business blocks are of brick, mostly two and three stories 
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About the state house is a park three 
hundred feet wide and nine hundred 
feet long, studded with young firs and 
maples. On a continuance of this strip 
the government has just completed a 
federal building of brown sandstone, 
beautifully finished and costing about 
$100,000. 

The city and county buildings are 
modern and attractive, the city hall 
being large enough to meet the needs of 
the city even should it reach the hundred 
thousand mark. 

The business blocks are of brick, 
mostly two and three stories, and the 
merchants carry stocks of goods one 
would scarcely expect to find in a city 
of Salem’s size. The residence portion 
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is well worth a visit. There are no 
princely palaces, but neat, commodious, 
modern homes, with wistaria, Virginia 
creeper, honeysuckles and climbing roses 
covering bare angles. 

Salem is a prosperous business place. 
Around it are Oregon’s famous hop 
fields, producing $200 per acre a year, 
while for mile on mile in every direction 
spread fields of grain and clover whereon 
the cattle thrive. 

The train service from Salem to Port- 
land is excellent there being three trains 
a day, and those who travel north from 
San Francisco will be well repaid for 
stopping here in one of the prettiest and 
most attractive, as well as most prosper- 
ous, little cities on the coast. 


Procul Negotiis 


By Leon J. 


RiIc1lARDSON 


What glad release from care and crowded street, 
To bar thy city door and fare away 
Among the hills!) And when the opal ray 
Of evening falls, to seek some fair retreat 
By spring-fed stream, where field and forest meet ; 
To stretch amid the scent of pine thy bed; 
And, yellow orbed Arcturus overhead, 
To sink at last in slumber, deep and sweet. 
Then at approaching dawn’s uncertain beams 
To linger in the borderland of dreams, 
Till every elf that pipes and plays along 
The tender aspen boughs, is changed again 
To golden oriole or russet wren 
And morn bursts forth in, blithe full-throated song! 




















Drawing by P. V. Ivory 
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The Government and the Highways 


By James W. ABBort 


Special Agent for the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Division, Office of Public Road Inquiries, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


HE bill enacted by Congress in 
1802, admitting Ohio into the 
Union, contained a provision set- 

ting aside five per cent of the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands in 
that state tor building roads from the 
navigable waters of the Atlantic Coast 
to and through the state of Ohio, two 
per cent to be available for roads without 
the state and three per cent for those 
within. 

The first expenditure from this fund 
was made in 1806, when the construction 
of the so-called Cumberland road was 
begun. Subsequent appropriations swelled 
the amount expended upon this famous 
road to over seven millions of dollars. 
Starting at Cumberland, Maryland, it 
ran westerly over the Alleghanies, across 
the Ohio River at Wheeling and on 
through the states of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois nearly to St. Louis. It was con- 
structed in the most substantial manner, 
in accordance with the highest European 
standards of that time, and was the best 
road of such length ever built in a direct 
line between two points anywhere in the 
world. 

Congress established similar funds 
from the sales of public lands in Louis- 


iana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Missouri and Iowa. Besides the 
Cumberland road, or “National Pike,” as 
it was often called, Congress planned for 
twelve other great national highways, 
which were laid out and partially built 
in the southern and western states and 
territories. ‘There various roads were 
designed to be the arteries of a fairly 
complete system of intercommunication, 
in the regions which they traversed, 
according to the geography of those days. 
The great financial panic of 1837 com- 
pelled a restriction in government expen- 
diture, and for sixteen years thereafter 
few appropriations were made for road 
construction. The policy was resumed 
in 1854, and up to the beginning of the 
Civil War further sums, aggregating 
about $1,600,000 were thus expended. 
By this time the railroad had very 
effectually displaced the common high- 
way in public attention, and for more 
than forty years the government paid 
no attention to the construction of roads. 
The development and material progress 
of the United States have consequently 
been very lopsided. In Europe the rail- 
ways and highways advanced together 
and a far more symmetrical result was 
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obtained. There high taxes, crowded 
population and impoverished lands com- 
pelled a careful study of economies. 
With us vast areas of virgin soil, large 
average holdings and bountiful resources 
of every kind permitted wasteful methods 
which would have bankrupted any nation 
in Europe. We not only got along, but 
thrived. In the country generally, better 
standards for comparison were lacking. 
So, while we were getting improved rail- 
road and transportation facilities, and 
better houses and better things in them, 
better clothes, better food, vastly better 
sanitary conditions, and attractions of 
town and city life were increasing every 
year, we went on in the same old way 
with our country roads, because we had 
not learned how vastly improvident and 
wasteful our method really was. In 
that element of civilization which is 
regarded as so vitally important in other 
parts of the world, we fell so far behind 
as to be out of sight in the procession. 
The revival of public interest in Amer- 
ican highways was due to the bicycle. 
As a people, we had endured with equa- 
nimity the discomforts of rough and 
muddy roads. The hardships and suffer- 
ings of our draft animals appealed to 
us in yain. But when men began to 
get a-straddle of a two-wheeled vehicle 
and actually propel it with their own legs 
the trouble began. Such roads would 
never do. The legs kicked—and their 
owners also, metaphorically. The interest 
in bicycles increased. The League of 
American Wheelmen was organized. 
There were other wrongs to be righted 
and advantages to be gained, but the 
great work for which the L. A. W. will 
live in history was the initiation of the 
good roads movement. By 1892 it was 
estimated that the number of bicycles in 
the United States had increased to half 
a million, and the power and influence 
of its devotees had become a_ great 
national force. As the result of a sugges- 
tion first made in their organ, Good 
Roads, a national convention assembled 
in Chicago in October, 1892, at the time 
of the official opening of the Columbian 
Exposition, and organized The National 
League for Good Roads, through whose 
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efforts Congress in the following year 
established the office of Public Road 
Inquiries. This was made a branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
act inaugurating it provided that it was 
to “enable the secretary to make inquiries 
in regard to the systems of road man- 
agement throughout the United States, 
to make investigations in regard to the 
best methods of road-making, to prepare 
publications on this subject suitable for 
distribution, and to enable him to assist 
the Agricultural Colleges and experi- 
ment stations in disseminating informa- 
tion on this subject.” 

This office began at once very vigor- 
ously to carry out the purposes of its 
organization. Its first bulletin dealt 
with the road laws of the various states, 
commenting upon their distinctive fea- 
tures and offering suggestions for 
improved legislation. Subsequent papers 
covered proceedings of road conventions, 
technical papers on road-making mate- 
rials and methods, road practices in dif- 
ferent states and in foreign countries, 
new laws as they were enacted, extracts 
from governors’ messages, addresses of 
distinguished men on the road question 
and statistics. Two of the most instruc- 
tive circulars issued contained figures 
showing the cost of hauling on the 
wagon roads in the United States and 
Europe. 

Under date of April 4, 1896, General 
Roy Stone, director of the office, says: 
“Ten thousand letters of inquiry were 
sent to intelligent and reliable farmers 
throughout the country, and reports have 
been consolidated from about 1,200 
counties, giving the average length of 
haul in miles from farms to market or 
shipping points, the average weight of 
load hauled and the average cost per 
ton per mile, and from these data is 
deduced the average cost per ton for 
the whole haul.” 

These returns were arranged in groups 
of states, showing averages for eastern, 
northern, middle, cotton, prairie and the 
Pacific coast and mountain states, the 
last two being treated as a single division. 
The figures, following the order just 
given, were: Average length of haul, 
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respectively, 5.9 miles; 6.9; 8.8; 12.6; 
S.8: and 23.3; average for the entire 
United States 12.1 miles. 

Average weight of load for two horses, 
2.216 pounds in eastern states; and for 
whole United States, 2,002 pounds. 

The average cost a ton of 2,000 pounds 
a mile varies from thirty-two cents in 
the eastern states to twenty-two cents 
in the prairie and mountain states, and 
for the entire United States is twenty- 
five cents.* 

The same average cost a ton a mile 
had already been arrived at in each of 
iwo entirely separate sets of investiga- 
tions, the first by Professor Ira O. Baker 
of the University of Illinois in 1892, and 
the second in 1893 by a commission 
appointed from the Ohio legislature by 
the then governor, William McKinley. 

It is also interesting in this connection 
to note that the contract price (deter- 
mined by very earnest competition) paid 
in 1891 by the government for hauling 
supplies in Yellowstone National Park, 
where the mountain road system is of 
a very high standard, was twenty-five 
cents per ton per mile. 

At the request of the Department of 
\gricultur:, on November 20, 1895, a 
circular letter was addressed to many 
consuls in European countries, request- 
ing information, similar to that already 
elicited in this country, on the cost of 
hauling farm products. A very large 
number of reports in answer to this cir- 
cular were received and published by 
General Stone. They show costs ranging 
from six to thirteen cents a ton a mile 
for hauling different products under dif- 
ferent conditions. While no certain gen- 
eral average cost a ton-mile can be 
adduced from these figures, any one who 
studies them will conclude that it lies 
between ten and twelve cents. With 
reference to the question whether this 
light cost in Europe is not partially due 
to lower prevailing standards of wages, 
it may be said that while wages there 
are somewhat lower than with us the 
cost of feed averages considerable higher ; 
that very much of the hauling in Europe 
is done with one horse or mule, while 


*Owing to exceptional conditions this price has 
since inereased to about thirty cents. 
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all the data from which the American 
average was deduced assumed one driver 
for not less than two horses. 

Taking the cost of hauling at twenty- 
five cents a ton a mile, together with 
the figures for production from census 
returns, General Stone, in April, 1896, 
estimated the grand total annual cost 
of hauling on the public roads of the 
United States at about nine hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. Had _ these 
roads been constructed on European 
standards this cost would have been 
reduced more than one half. 

For the same year covered by this 
estimate the gross freight receipts of all 
the railroads in the United States was 
less than seven hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is only by some such comparison 
that the mind can grasp the significance 
of these figures of annual waste, which, 
although they equal the entire amount 
expended since its beginning by the gov- 
ernment on improvements to rivers and 
harbors, does not fully measure the 
appalling loss to this country from its 
defective highway system. We must add 
a great many millions for perishable 
products spoiled because they could not 
reach market in time, the restriction or 
congestion of railroad freight due to 
closed roads and their subsequent open- 
ing (because of climatic conditions), 
the failure to reach markets when prices 
are good, the enforced idleness of vast 
numbers of men and animals, the limi- 
tation to the area of profitable cultiva- 
tion and many other adverse conditions 
due to this cause. 

Besides bulletins and circulars, the 
staff of the office of Public Road Inquiries 
has contributed one or more papers each 
year to the year-book of the Department 
of Agriculture, of which half a million 
copies are printed annually, and all of 
these papers have also been reissued in 
pamphlet form. These papers have told 
of object lesson roads constructed under 
the supervision of government experts, 
of the tours of good-roads trains, in 
which the government co-operated with 
railroads, machinery companies, com- 
munities and other interests in building 
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pieces of road and conducting a cam- 
paign of education along this line; of 
the history of road building in the 
United States, of some of the most 
important technical principles involved 
in road building, and of the employment 
of convicts in road work. 

The year-book for 1901 contained a 
paper entitled “Mountain Roads as a 
Source of Revenue,” contributed by the 
writer of this article, in which the 
immense scenic and hygienic attractions 
of the United States were discussed. As 
suggesting the pecuniary possibilities of 
these resources, quotations are given 
from statements specially furnished for 
the paper by American consuls in Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Austria and France. 
Henry H. Morgan, consul at <Aurau, 
Switzerland, tells of the three million 
tourists who visit that republic annually, 
leaving an average of probably sixteen 
to twenty dollars each. He says: “In 
Switzerland it is the barren rocks and the 
ice-clad peaks of the mountains to which 
the nation to a very large extent owes 


its wealth and prosperity; and, on the 
other hand, no other country has done 
so much to develop tourist industry by 
making accessible the mountains, valleys, 
gorges and crevasses, regardless of diffi- 
culties and expense, and by establishing 
numerous fine hotels, offering all the 


commodities and comforts of modern 
life, no matter how near to the region 
of eternal ice or how far removed from 
the great arteries of travel the hotel may 
be situated. Besides these easily acces- 
sible resorts, frequented by all the excur- 
sionists and tourists, there are a great 
number of magnificent high valleys and 
alpine health resorts situated far from 
the general travel, but connected with it 
by good roads, and only owing to such 
roads have they been made accessible and 
profitable.” This last sentence, with its 
praise of Swiss roads, contains the keynote 
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of the paper, the purpose of which is 
to show by comparison with other coun- 
tries and what they have done, what we 
in the United States can do to make our 
scenic and hygienic conditions yield great 
profits, when utilized by means of good 
roads and attractive hotels. 

The year-book for 1902 contains a 
paper by the same writer on the “Use 
of Mineral Oil in Road Improvement,” 
showing how California has solved the 
problem of roads for arid and semi-arid 
regions, and has converted highways 
of bottomless dust into most delightful 
thoroughfares. 

The appropriations for the office of 
Public Road Inquiry have been almost 
insignificant compared with amounts 
expended in other ways to “promote the 
general welfare.” That for the present 
fiscal year, the largest yet made, was 
only thirty-five thousand dollars. 

But small as have been the appropria- 
tions, they have enabled the office to 
accomplish good that cannot be meas- 
ured. Acting with the authority and 
prestige of the general government, all 
interests have given it support. The 
two most powerful forces in our modern 
civilization, the press and the railroads, 
have co-operated with it earnestly and 
have contributed freely aid which mil- 
lions of dollars could not have purchased. 
As the people have become enlightened, 
the demand for better roads and 
improved highway methods has grown 
into a general agitation. The problems 
of ways and means are being studied by 
state and national legislators and the 
universal pressure for their solution 
gives promise of speedy results. 

Those who have closely watched the 
progress of this movement believe that 
the time is not far removed when the 
United States, without humiliation, can 
invite comparison with road conditions 
in Europe. 











A Sea Lyric 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


Give me Song that shall enravish! 
Wild wave-anthems to entrance! 

All the volume of the lavish 
Sea’s impassioned utterance! 


Music heard by weary ages 
Ere a poet yet had sung— 

Such as shook old bards and sages 
When the ancient Dawn was young! 


Oh to feel the awe and wonder 
Of the songs he sang to them, 

All the deep, eternal thunder 
Of his garment’s hoary hem! 


Give me all his storm of passion, 
Storm of song and rage of rhyme— 

Give me all his power to fashion 
Epics for the ear of Time! 


PyropWare 


—, 





Drawing by Myron Ware 
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A Vacation Republic 


How a Boys’ Club Mixed Sociology and Sport in a Summer 
Outing in the Santa Cruz Mountains 


By James E. RoGers 


HE State of Columbia, which last 
year existed for a useful and 
happy five weeks high in the 
Santa Cruz mountains of California, 
was the second of the two experiments 
which have been made by the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club; experiments in the 
formation and maintenance of a_per- 
manent camp founded on the principles 
of self-government. It is of the latest 
of these experiments, founded and con- 
ducted by the writer, that he wishes here 
to tell, but a few explanatory words 
seem necessary, as preliminary to my 
narration. 
The Columbia Park Boys’ Club of 
San Francisco, 318 Seventh street, of 


which Sidney Peixotto was the enthu- 
ssiastic and devoted organizer, is an 
educational institution well known for 
its success among the boys of the 
neighborhood. A large, roomy club- 
house, artistically decorated and fur- 
nished with all the necessary material 
for carrying on the club, is placed at 
the disposal of the bovs of the neigh- 
horhood. Here members may use a 
carefully chosen library, a game-room, a 
meeting-room, a gymnasium, an armory, 
and work-rooms where they may learn 
different occupations. Here they may 
come to take part in the chorus, in 
the band, in the entertainments, athletic 
or dramatic, which form part of the 
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energies of the club. Here the boys may 
meet with those who aim to give the 
fullest impetus to their faculties and 
supply them with helpful and elevating 
influences in place of those less devel- 
oping which they might find on the 
streets without. 

Every year of the eight which have 
made up the history of Columbia Park, 
it has been the good fortune of a selected 
group of boys to follow one of their 
leaders for a vacation trip out into the 
open country. Those trips have always 
been to some well-known locality, such 
as Calaveras Grove, Yosemite Valley, 
Monterey, Lake or Humboldt counties. 
On their latest trip, a cross-country 
tramp to Eureka, the boys gave vaude- 
ville and minstrel shows in the towns 
along their route of travel, earning some- 
thing like a thousand dollars. This paid 
more than their expenses, putting a 
goodly sum to the club’s credit. 

The suecess of such undertakings 
is by no means assured beforehand. 
Many are the obstacles which may unex- 
pectedly arise. If the finances are not 
assured, if the boys have not been trained 
to act as a group, if the climate or the 
country-side prove unpropitious, if the 
leader lacks large quantities of tact and 
patience, the trip is apt to end disas- 
trously. The hardships and pleasures 
are about equally divided; sleeping in 
strange places, going without water on 
a scorching day along a dusty mountain- 
ous road for twenty miles, at the end 
of which there will be camp chores to 
be done and then perhaps a performance 
to be given in the evening—all this 
requires grit and endurance, but it also, 
if successful, builds the manly qualities 
of character. And the pleasures—the 
evenings around the camp-fire, with 
their songs and stories, the days in the 
quiet whispering woods, the excitement 
and glory of a successful performance— 
these dim the hardships, when, returned 
to the city, the trip becomes a memory 
dear to all. 

In 1902 it seemed to those interested 
in the summer outings that the privi- 
leges of a summer’s vacation should be 
extended to a larger proportion of the 
two hundred club members, for the 


REPUBLIC 


walking trips had of necessity been lim- 
ited from six to eighteen boys. 

The first “Junior Republic” was there- 
fore organized in the neighborhood of 
Vacaville, Yolo county, on a large fruit 
ranch. Here forty-five boys were 
employed during the day at fruit pick- 
ing and cutting, and thus enabled to 
pay their expenses and earn money 
besides. The earnings averaged ten 
dollars per boy, one boy clearing twenty- 
one dollars in the short season. Conse- 
quently these boys went, not as recipients 
of charity, but in the spirit of inde- 
pendent American lads. The letters of 
appreciation which, when their work was 
done and they had returned to the city, 
came to them, furnished ample proof 
that they had loyally and worthily done 
their duty. Besides this sense of a task 
well done, they brought home with them 
recollections of daily plunges in the cool 
creeks—the joys of which were tempered 
by sun-burned backs that followed— 
memories of cross-country tramps, of 
sports in the woods, and evenings around 
the crackling logs, and cool nights, when 
the starry vault of heaven served as a 
roof to their dreams. 

All of this was the inspiration and 
justification for the second Junior 
Republic, of which I am to tell. The 
ground selected for this Republic was 
in the very heart of the Santa Cruz 
mountains. It was put at the disposal 
of the club through the kindness of 
Dr. O. N. Orlow. An open piece of 
unshaded land, whose underbrush had 
to be cleared away with poor tools under 
an unrelenting summer’s sun, did not 
promise very much, but its very isola- 
tion and lack of natural advantages 
helped to develop the small state. With 
pluck and endurance, these lads over- 
came the many obstacles nature put in 
heir way and established a site for their 
miniature government. They constructed 
streets and erected tents; they built 
rustic fences and artistic city gates, they 
made tables and benches and a great 
rotunda within a natural circle of red- 
wood trees which served as the factory 
—and all of this they built from 
trees felled by axes, which their own 
young and sturdy arms wielded. 
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These lads were not only willing and 
able to give their labor to the general 
good, they were able besides to live up 
to a high standard of citizenship in 
political affairs. They became members 
of a law-abiding and law-enforcing com- 
munity. A machinery of government 
had been devised after the model of 
that of the United States, where all 
the elements of “self-government, of 
direct representation, and rotation in 
office” were expressed. There was no 
judiciary, and never seemed to be a 
necessity for one. Citizens had been 
chosen because they knew what order 
and loyalty meant, and the state, 
unshaken by the disturbances and jeal- 
ousies of the larger nations, presented, 
throughout its five weeks’ history, a pic- 
ture of peace and harmony, which 
nations well might envy. The commit- 
tees on streets, on buildings, on health, 
on commissary, each and all, put an 
enthusiasm and prompt service into 
their work which would shame _ the 
inertia of the corresponding commit- 
tees of their elders. 

Idleness was a public crime, and to 
prevent its commission every citizen 
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must pledge himself to do a certain 
amount of work. When civic duties were 
performed, there were Indian bead belts 
to be made and rustic baskets to be 
fashioned. Sitting at their work under 
the open sky, weaving quaint designs 
in bright colors, with the dark green 
of trees as a background, and the chat- 
tering of their tongues as an accompani- 
ment to the movements of their hands, 
the boys presented a cheery picture of 
what manual labor under ideal condi- 
tions ought to be. Another picture, that 
will remain long in the minds of those 
who saw it, was that of the lads ranged 
daily for morning and evening dress 
parade as Old Glory was raised and low- 
ered to the roll of the drums and notes 
of the bugles. Clad in the neat black 
blouse, khaki trousers, leggings and cap 
which constituted the uniform of each, 
they stood in line at salute as the flag 
was hoisted to the top of a pole which 
had been, with much effort, erected upon 
a knoll at the highest point near the 
camp. In the same line they daily per- 


formed their physical exercises, played 
at battles and now and again tramped 


to Santa Cruz eleven miles distant, 
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IN THE GREAT, 


playing ball on the beach or dipping in 
the cool surf. 

When brown, plump, and hardened by 
earnest toil, the members of the State 
of Columbia returned to the city, they 
had, whether they knew it or not, estab- 
lished a precedent. These months in 
the sunshine had been a perfect store- 
house of benefits. First and foremost, 
the city boy had learned the joy of an 
out-door summer. The closing of school 
at vacation time too often means for 
many boys going to work in a shop or 
factory, or a mischief-breeding idleness 
on dirty and crowded streets. The 
streets and this idleness are the root 
of much evil. A summer’s vacation in 
the country may surely therefore be 
looked upon as the root of much good. 

At Glenwood there had been simple 
and modest life; a camp diet of the 
plainest, clothing reduced to a mini- 
mum, and a bed upon the ground had 
taught them a useful lesson in pioneer 
life. Performing the camp chores, wash- 
ing dishes, making beds, waiting on 
table, putting tents in order—these 
were tasks to teach practical habits of 
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neatness and detail. The out-door sports 
—“nigger baby” baseball, horse-shoe, 
and boxing—had been carried on in a 
fine spirit of rivalry tempered by 
friendly toleration. Above all the sum- 
mer had taught them a valuable lesson 
—“I am my brother’s keeper”—that 
stronghold upon which all sound rela- 
tionships of humanity must rest. Those 
who conceived the summer’s outing, and 
those who made it possible, felt that they 
had reason to rejoice. Had the boys 
only learned to take care of themselves 
arid acquired some knowledge of the 
value of mutual assistance, the summer 
would have been worth while; had the 
boys only had a vigorous and health- 
giving summer it would have been suffi- 
cient; had they only learned the value 
of home and love of parents by their 
separation from these, the trip would 
have been justified, but when it seems 
possible to say that they learned all 
these things, the summer of 1903 at 
Glenwood may be reckoned as an unqual- 
ified success, which argues in favor of 
more extensive and daring plans for 
future summers. 


In the Great, Free Wood 


By A. SYLVANUS 


Oh, to be out in the great, free wood, 
Away from the hurry, away from the care, 
Where the boughs of the trees weave a giant hood 
To cover the world when the world is bare; 
To lie where the shadows flit to and fro, 
As fairies that join in a phantom play; 
To lazily dream through the hours, and know 
That care is a mocker that flits alway. 


There’s a place out there ’neath a spreading tree 
That only the squirrels and I have known, 
Except for the birds that come to see 
How fare the seeds by the fairies sown; 
And I want to be there, just loafing today 
Through hours that are happy and peaceful and good— 
I guess that I’m lazy, but, anyway, 
I want to be out in the great, free wood. 
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to swerve the deflector to drive an avalanche of boulders down the gulch 


She knows just how 
See “A Woman Placer Piper,” page 435 
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A Woman Placer Piper 


By DEeNNIs H. StTovaLy 


pipers of the west is Mrs. M. E. 

Moore. She is not a piper such 
as the Scotch Highlander knows, but a 
piper of the western hydraulic placer 
ines, the operator of a hydraulic giant. 
At present Mrs. Moore is her husband’s 
partner in the working of the Judson 
placer mines, of Southern Oregon. And 
Mrs. Moore is a partner in every sense 
of the word. Every day she is at her 
post, taking her stand beside the big 
monitor long before the sun scares away 
the shadows from the mountain canyons, 
and there she remains through the shift, 
directing the shaft of white that the 
mouster hurls with a dash of spray 
against the towering gravel bank, tearing 
mountains away and robbing them of 
their gold. Few men pipers, who are 
proud of their long record of years in 
western placer fields, and likewise their 
three-and-a-half dollars per day, are 
more dexterous with the giant nozzle 
than Mrs. Moore. She knows just how 
to swerve the deflector to drive an ava- 
lanche of boulders down the gulch, 
scattering them as wildly as a handful 
of bullets shot from a Gatling gun; 
and how to bring that long, deep growl 
from the aqueous monster as it gnaws 
and cuts deep at the base of the red 
clay bank, till a great slab of a thousand 


( NE of the very few expert women 


tons topples and falls with a crash from 
the mountainside and is washed away 
through the sluice boxes. 

Mrs. Moore has been her husband’s 
partner in the mining business for the 
past nineteen years, and during those 
years she has lived out of doors nearly 
all of the time. She has mined in 
Colorado, Montana, California and 
Oregon. She has traveled several thou- 
sand miles by pack pony and_ burro, 
following the mountain trails and the 
long line of prospectors into the new 
camps, the new El Dorados, and the 
new Goleondas. Many have been the 
nights spent by her with the snow piled 
deep on her blankets; and many the 
days spent in tramping over granite and 
sand-hills with the sun burning overhead 
like a ball of molten metal. 

“Healthy? She smiles at the ques- 
tion. “I do not know what it is to be 
sick. It is true my face and hands are 
tanned as brown as a nut, and are not 
the pretty pink-white that women like 
so well, but I know there are few women 
of my age who are as healthy and rugged 
as I. Yes, mining is the life for me. 
My blood is tinetured with the gold 
fever, and I am doomed; but, after all, 
there is no life like it. The genuine 
freedom of the mountains, the ozone of 
the pines is mine, all mine.” 
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Autumn Days Among the Birds 


By EvizaBeTH GRINNELL 


This is the tenth of a serics of studies of the birds of California by Elizabeth Grinnell, 
of Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and Story.” 


The illustrations are from photographs from life by the author. 


The first of these articles, 


“A California Christmas Carol,” appeared in December (1902) SUNSET; the second, beginning 


“The Story of Anna,” in January (1903); 


the third, continuing “The Story of Ana,” in 


March; the fourth, “A Pair of April Fools,” in April; the fifth, “His Excellency, the Mocker,” 
in May; the sixth, “Story of an Oriole’s Nest,” in July; the seventh, “The Linnet,” in 


August; the eighth, “Home for Thanksgiving, 


Wazrwings,”’ in January, (1904). 


humor. To the melancholy mind 

the pathos exceeds the humor. 
To the merry all things in nature at 
this season seem droll, from the futile 
attempts of aging foliage to retain the 
character of youth to the despondent 
fowls of the barnyard half plucked by 
order of the court. The fowls, devoid 
and ambition (also of 


S ae are the days of pathos and 


of appetite 
usefulness) huddle in the fence corners 
and gaze dejectedly at little agitated 
heaps of their own feathers swirled 
by maturity and the wind from original 


moorings. I note the peculiar sadness 
of countenance common to their tribe 
at the moulting season; a sadness as 
near kin to resignation as is observed 
in the human family when facing the 
unavoidable. The feathers of the fowls 
and the feathers of the deciduous trees 
mingle together, while, from tree and 
bird so bereft come wordless strains of 
pathetic remonstrance that, “in this 
clime so blessed of the gods,” they must 
submit to the inevitable laws of recon- 
struction. 

I was led to these reflections by hav- 
ing tossed a pan of apple cores into 
the vicinity of my neighbor’s back fence. 
Not that the apple cores alighted on 
the other side of the fence! Why should 
I tantalize my own fowls by placing 
food beyond their reach? Had I done 
so perchance they would have evinced 
more eagerness of appetite, as did my 
neighbor’s chickens, who, like the rest 


in November; the ninth, “Tourist Robins and 


of us, vainly endeavored to gain what 
was beyond them. As for my own 
retainers, they moved reluctantly, as if 
sudden motion, even in the interests of 
hunger, would dislodge more feathers. 
This annual divestment of tree and 
bird has a special charm for me; 
though I realize that any backyard, as 
the center of sentimental observation, 
may not appeal to the poetic of nature. 
Neither will the mention of domestic 
fowls—the product of which is said to 
exceed in value the output of all the 
gold mines of the world—appeal to the 
esthetic, save as served—in a most 
unesthetic manner—on the banqueting 
board. I therefore pass to the fore- 
grounds of our city ranch, where, amid 
Nature’s finer arts may be observed 
points of order peculiar to the season. 
I note that many of the song birds, 


‘which so lately peopled shrub and shel- 


tered nooks, have departed, some of them 
to Mexico, some to northern altitudes, 
others to the sea shore or the seed cov- 
ered mesas. I miss them from where 
they used to line up on the telephone 
wires like agitated clothespins; and 
from the apex of the house roof where 
they unconsciously formed the old fash- 
ioned cresting, which ornament the 
builders assure me is now obsolete to 
the craft. 

Still a few of my feathered, or partly 
feathered friends, remain. I see a 
couple of brown towhees dodging my 
observation in the group of Monterey 
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No longer does he snatch a passing butterfly on the wing 


cypress clipped to resemble an Indian 
wigwam in which they have delighted 
to build their nests for many years. 
The dull gray of what remains of last 
year’s moalt mingles like hit or miss 
patchwork with bits of new brown 
plumage. A stub of a new tail appears 
upon one bird, while its mate, quite 
devoid of such an ornament, looks the 
picture of despair. 

The well known reluctance of birds 
to appear in public at the moulting 
season, lends a humorous side to the 
situation. Individuals which in other 
days are fearless and confiding, even 
inviting acquaintance, now scamper to 
cover as if urged by sense of common 
decorum. A pair of song sparrows 
escape from my observation as fast as 
their legs can carry them, with that 
peculiar sidewise trot of theirs, as if 
conscious of possible arrest by the police 
if caught attired in so scanty garments. 

I respect these sparrows and towhees 
by reason of their conjugal fealty, not 
one of them having appeared in the 
divorce courts of California. They mate 
for life, and remain constant through 
thick and thin of vesture, through the 


better and the worse of the year’s 
changes. So far as I know neither 
leaves the other to look after household 
affairs alone. Neither takes a pleasure 
trip to the shore or the mountains or 
back east; no, nor does either frequent 
the social clubs of such gregarious birds 
as the waxwings and the robins and the 
mountain blues. 

In spite of my disposition to look 
on the bright side I discover a sight 
that appals me. It is one of the many 
tragedies of bird life. I part the tuft 
of pampas grass where nestled the song 
sparrows a few weeks ago and find a 
baby mummy, a skeleton as it were in 
the closet. Depending by a single horse 
hair entwined in the nest is a withered 
relict of the former innocent occupants, 
its foot caught in a mesh. Poor thing! 
The elements released the flesh, and the 
same elements do now toss the little 
ghostly object at the wind’s will. And 
the mother sparrow—what does she 
think? I see her approach the spot and 
look this way and that, uttering that 
note of upward inflection so common to 
her, as if she would ask endless ques- 
tions. She does not weep over the 
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lifeless form, nor does she needlessly 
reproach herself that her care of the 
infant was not all that it should have 
been in the retrospect. She takes it 
for granted that the individual (or 
that portion of the individual which 
she does not now is better off in 
the world where dead birds go. And she 
whispers to her mate as they trot away 
that “death is not so bad when you take 
into account what might have hap- 
pened.” Are there not caged young 
mocking birds in the adjacent lot 
behind gloomy prison bars ? 

In the pepper tree I catch sight of a 
past master mocker ashamed of his pres- 
ent appearance, shrinking from the 
observation of even his neighbor spar- 
rows. He has laid aside his music, and 
engages audibly in only an occasional 
scrap with a rival mocking bird. His 
entire time at this season is spent 
between the caterer and the clothier; 
although his appetite is capricious. He 
eats little and daintily as if he needs 
a tonic. No longer does he snatch a 
passing butterfly on the wing and 
denude it of its gauzy vesture that it 
may pass without friction to its last 
fate. He and his mate are conscious 
of slight differences between them; yet 
they make the best of it and keep in sight 
of each other. They are no longer fol- 
lowed by their progeny as in late sum- 
mer days. ‘The juveniles have departed 
for new scenes and no more depend 
upon parental supplies. I am glad, for 
the old birds have a little peace; for 
it is a well known fact that young 
mockers do agitate the declining years 
of their parents in a most astonishing 
manner, 

[ look up into the blue gum, dripping 
its ripe leaves into my face, and see 
twin nests of the orioles, one a lean-to 
on the other, swinging in the breeze. 
That double apartment house is a com- 
mon feature in the blue gums. Return- 
ing each new season to the old site a 
pair of orioles remember the safety of 
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the location and build a new nest as 
close to the old one as possible. I have 
not seen a third, but have taken three 
sets of two from a single bough. 

I stoop to lift a garden log and pick 
up a sleepy lizard I was sure lay under- 
neath in the loam. Of what youthful 
follies was he guilty that he has not 
evolved into a bird? 

A single hummingbird sits on a 
slender twig of the pomegranate turning 
her face to look, I know not which way, 
to earth or sky. It is a trick she has 
of seeming to look both ways when she 
cants her head properly. I fancy she 
sees only from the eye that looks toward 
heaven for she pays no heed to me 
standing two feet from her twig. I 
move, and both eyes look straight at 
me. Always there is something to 
divert the mind from the upward glance. 

I turn to the veranda eaves where a 
dozen deserted linnets’ nests repose in a 
condition indescribable to the esthetic. 
I resolve to tear them all away and’ 
replace them with new invitations in the 
spring. Here comes down an old straw 
hat; here a corn popper braced in the 
corner; here a lot of cigar boxes; and 
here half a dozen berry baskets. These 
are my annual invitations to the linnets 
to nest on my veranda. Each and all 
are remanded to the dump pile in a 
vacant lot—over on my neighbor’s side, 
of course. They have each and all 
served the purpose of existence. 

As I pass the corner a giant cactus 
extends the palms of its many hands 
toward me. I note that a big broad 
leaf has dropped with the weight of 
itself and a long dry summer. It has 
fallen straight across a nest which it is 
pressing as flat as a camper’s flapjack. 
I lift the prickly thing, not tenderly, 
but carefully on my own account, and 
assure myself the catastrophe came after 
the birds had flown. 

“So many things to be thankful for!” 
chirps sparrow from her Indian lodge. 
And I echo her sentiment. 


Ce 
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California Alpine Flowers 


By A.Lice 


AST WOOD 


Of the California Academy of Sciences 


BOVE timber line the lofty peaks 
A and jagged ridges of the Sierra 

Nevada gleam in thesunshine of 
midday and glow in the evening light. 
They become gray when the skies are 
gray; but are never green. This is a 
desolate and forbidding world, filling our 
hearts with a nameless sorrow and awe, 
but having a fascinating power that com- 
pels all who have once felt it to return 
again and again. It is as if we were 
alone in the world and beheld it 
stretched before us. We feel that it 
is ours because we have conquered it; 
though all around us are the evidences 
that the earth is still master and can 
in a second destroy us and all that we 
have done. 

The granite pinnacles rise from long 
stretches of snow. Everywhere are awful 
precipices. Huge boulders lie piled upon 
cach other heaped into mountain peaks 
hy the titanic forces of nature. Here and 
there, slopes too steep to hold the snow 
mark the paths of avalanches. The 
little lakes that nestle at the foot of the 
snowbanks give a touch of beauty and 
gentleness. They are often bordered by 
green, as are also the meandering rivulets 
and the raging torrents that dash down 
the rocks in their wild eagerness to see 
the world and join their brothers in the 
broad river far below. 

It is interesting to see the last trees 
that mark the line between the alpine 


and the subalpine zones. They are 
stunted and misshapen, often growmg 
together as if for mutual protection, 
turning a green side to the lowlands and 
a tangle of rugged, twisted stems to the 
uplands. Pinus albicaulis is the last to 
retreat. It bravely withstands the winds, 
the snows and the inhospitable rocks. 

There are also willows to be found in 
the green spots, tiny plants an inch or 
so high, holding up their catkins to the 
light and sun as proudly as the big trees. 
Only the sharpest eyes will find these lit- 
tle plants, though they form mats of ver- 
dure often yards in extent. If they are 
not large and imposing above ground, 
they make up for it below in an enor- 
mous root surface that is perhaps as old 
as the mountains themselves. ‘They are 
closely related to the willows that clothe 
the tundra of the arctic regions. Indeed 
the species has been known as Salix 
arctica petraea. 

Amid the willows will often be seen the 
mountain laurel, Kalmia glauca, a pretty 
little plant of the heather family. Its 
short stems clothed with bright green 
leaves are terminated by a cluster of rose- 
colored flowers that hang like little bells 
on slender stems. They are, however, in 
shape more like inverted saucers. The 
low huckleberry will also be seen and the 
mountain heather, Bryanthus Breweri, 
though this is much more abundant and 
frequent below timber line. There are 
also some dull-colored paintbrushes or 
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castilleias; a mountain pink, Silene Wat- 
soni; a beautiful buttercup, Ranunculus 
oxynotus, and the common winter cress, 
Barbarea vulgaris, that is cosmopolitan 
and as much at home at sea level as on 
the high mountains. Grasses and sedges 
perhaps give most of the verdure. The 
gorgeous shooting star, Dodecatheon Jef- 
freyi, and the white pussy tails, Poly- 
gonum bistorta, grow near timber line 
and are very common in the wet meadows 
at much lower elevations. 

It is, however, among the big boulders 
that the most showy flowers seek a home. 
What a surprise it is to come across them, 
how brilliant their coloring and how 
fresh as if but just created. No one can 
resist them and their loveliness can never 
be forgotten. The alpine primrose, Pri- 
mula suffrutescens, makes spots of crim- 
son that can be seen a quarter of a mile 
away. It is a beautiful plant, the fra- 
grant flowers are in umbels at the ends of 
leafy stems. The alpine sunflower, Hul- 


sea algida, attracts the attention of all. 
The large yellow heads are clothed at the 
base bya protecting mantle of wool which 


is also on the stems and leaves, though not 
so thick. It is more necessary to keep 
the baby seeds protected from the cold 
than the more hardy stems and leaves. 
A gorgeous pentstemon, P. Davidsoni, is 
occasionally seen. The flowers take up 
most of the plant. They are bluish pur- 
ple, with a deep two-lipped cup to hold 
the stamens and pistil. The most beau- 
tiful of all, however, is the mountain 
verbena, Polemonium eximium, which is 
not a verbena but nearer the phlox. The 
flowers are in great bunches at the top of 
the stem, and are as blue as the sky and as 
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sweet as honey. The mountain sorrel, 
Oxyria digyna, seeks shelter under some 
protecting rocks. It has bright green, 
round leaves, kidney-shaped at base and 
a panicle of tiny red flowers and fruits. 

It is interesting to see how these deli- 
cate looking plants protect themselves 
from the frost that comes every night. 
Those that grow in the wet places are 
found where they can thaw gradually. 
They do freeze every night and would be- 
come black in death if brought in the 
early morning into a warm room; but 
here they are safe. The sun takes a long 
time to show itself over the lofty peaks, 
so that its direct rays do not strike the 
frozen stems while they are stiff with the 
cold. The plants that grow in more open 
spots, amid the rocks, are protected by a 
coating of wool or a gummy and viscid 
secretion that covers them completely. 

There are many more humble little 
plants, several species of yellow draba or 
mountain cress, some tiny and interest- 
ing umbellifers, stbbaldia that grows on 
every mountain peak throughout the 
northern hemisphere, poor little stunted 
and starved pussy-paws, Spraguea umbel- 
lata. 

There is something peculiarly lovable 
about these brave, hardy and beautiful 
plants. Perhaps their delicacy and sweet- 
ness attract us more from the contrast 
with the ruggedness and harshness of 
all else around. Like love itself, they are 
the entering wedge to subdue these cold, 
bleak, forbidding mountains and give 
them the softer outlines, tenderer aspects 
and greater beauty of the Cordilleras, the 
Appalachian mountains and the Euro- 
pean Alps. 


Drawing by Florence Clayton 
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Drawing by Mary Wellman 


Hooked Without a Bait 


Romance of a Midsummer Venture to the Famed Mount 
Shasta Region, With Love Making and Trout 
Fishing in about Equal Proportions 


By MARGUERITE STABLER 


Drawings by P. V. Ivory 


(4 T is not that I don’t appreciate 
your kind office ‘of advance 
agent,” St. Martin explained to 

his sister, without raising his eyes from 

the photograph, “I’m not saying she is 
not stunning to look at, but from sudden 
death and strong-minded women good 

Lord deliver us!” 

“Well, I just hope you’ll marry some 
athletic, horsy woman who won’t know 
beans, George St. Martin,” sputtered 
little Mrs. Lyons, out of all patience. 
“Flsie is the dearest and finest girl in 
the world, and I could scarcely wait till 
the steamer landed for you to meet her, 
and now you go and spoil it all.” 

“Oh well, never mind, Lou,” St. 
Martin interrupted, still holding the 
picture, “don’t let a little thing like that 
worry you. If you would go in for 
athletics more, and do less of these tea- 
fights and woman’s clubs, things 
wouldn’t get on your nerves so easily.” 

“But I’ve told her all about you,” 
Mrs. Lyons confessed, “and that you 
are coming home, and now you run off 


to the wilderness for a whole summer 
to fish before you meet her. What will 
she think ?” 

“That will give her just that much 
more time to write another chapter of 
her woman’s rights book; so she won’t 
mind,” the incorrigible St. Martin 
answered, as he slipped into his top-coat 
and was off. 

And while Mrs. Lyons was still fuming 
over her brother’s ingratitude, that 
graceless individual had forgotten the 
episode entirely in getting enough ammu- 
nition and fishing tackle together for 
his trip. 

It was a soul-absorbing undertaking 
of many days to get just the right tackle 
and flies, to decide between the various 
merits of several rifles and inveigle 
Johnson into taking a few weeks off 
at that season. But when it at last was 
accomplished and they found them- 
selves again under the snow-clad dome 
of Mount Shasta, St. Martin doffed ten 
weary, busy years with his stiff collar, 
and the one object above his mental 
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horizon became the sport in store during 
the next few weeks. 

“Tt’s a burning shame our old camp 
ground is spoiled,” he began the next 
morning, as they rounded the last curve 
of the grade and hove in sight of the 
club-house nestled in its clearing. 

“But this is one of the few things 
not spoiled by improvement,” Johnson 
objected. “Nobody comes here but the 
fly-casters with their families, so you 
are always sure of your crowd.” 

But St. Martin was longing for the 
good old days of sleeping under a tree 
and cooking his fish on the rocks and 
his mood was not amiable. The clouds, 
that had lowered just low enough to 
insure a good catch, now condensed into 
a drizzle and the fisherman’s prospects 
went down with the barometer. 

“If this thing keeps up the fish won’t 
rise to a fly,” Johnson finally remarked, 
looking hopelessly at the waste of 
rocks on all sides. “My kingdom for a 
worm !” 

“Maybe that chap down there has 
some,” St. Martin suggested, nodding 
toward a little black figure on a ledge 
below. “Hi there, young fellow!” he 
called. “Got a worm?” 

The boy looked up and quickly looked 
away as if he did not want to hear. 

“Hold on, I say,” St. Martin 
repeated as the chap moved off down 
stream, “got a worm with you?” 

“Nope,” the boy answered shortly, 
pulling the tarpaulin curtain around his 
hat and his sweater close above his rubber 
coat. 

“T’ll bet he’s lying,’ St. Martin 
muttered as, a second later, an eighteen- 
inch trout twinkled through the air on 
the boy’s line. “I’m going down to 
see,” 

“Look out!’ the fellow shouted as 
the man’s black shadow fell upon him. 
‘Rattlers down here!” But St. Martin 
was not to be scared away. 

“Here’s for a worm, youngster,” 
tossing a quarter on the rock. 

“Humph,” the boy sniffed, working his 
fly lightly over the eddies and_ not 
turning to answer. 
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St. Martin waited impatiently. 
“Hurry up there!” he commanded. 

“What d’ye want?” the boy asked, 
as if the stranger’s presence had been 
forgotten. 

“Got a worm?” the man repeated, a 
trifle more civilly. 

“Nope,” the boy answered again, 
reeling in enough of his line to display 
the “royal coach” on his hook. 

“By Jove!” the man exclaimed in 
wonder, “how do you catch on a day like 
this with such a bait?” 

“It’s knowin’ how,” the boy retorted 
pertly. 

Johnson’s laugh restored his friend’s 
good humor as together they watched the 
little chap wade out to the depth of his 
rubber boots, shake out his rod with a 
strong wrist movement that sent the line 
circling and dimpling over the water 
till the fly barely touched the surface, 
then hastily paying out more line to 
the current and proceeding down stream. 
The next moment he was striking back 
at a two-pounder. 

“Say, you’re all right,’ St. Martin 
ejaculated admiringly, feeling a sudden 
thrill of comradeship; “do you live 
around here, chappie ?” 

“Yep,” the chap answered unsociably, 
without looking up. 

“Are there many people staying up 
at the club-house ?” Johnson chipped in. 
“Do vou know whether there is any 
one there by the name of Browne or 
Von Neuberg ?” 

“Yep, they’re there,” the 
arswered, sidling off. 

“Von Neuberg! Why, that’s Miss 
What’s-her-name’s aunt,” St. Martin 
mused. ‘Do you know whether there is 
a young lady in the party they call Elsie 
something ?” 

“Yep,” the boy nodded, turning his 
face down stream. 

St. Martin gave a whistle. “It looks 
like fate after all,” he said, and Johnson 
laughed. 

“Here’s another quarter for your 
luck,” St. Martin said, tossing another 
coin on the rock. “Do you know this 
young lady?” 
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“Humph,” the bov sniffed, working his flv lightly over the eddies and not turning to answer 


The chap was busy fixing his bait, 
and only nodded. 

“What is she like?” the man asked, 
when Johnson interrupted for his 
friend’s benefit. “Does she wear blue 
stockings and eye-glasses, and talk 
Sanskrit and eat Bacon?” 

The boy seemed to be having an ague 
in the water St. Martin thought, as, 
coming up victorious with a worm, he 


said, “Here, put this on my hook will 
you, kid,” as he turned to disentangle 
his line from the limb of a willow tree 
growing close by. 

“Goodness gracious me!” rose in a 
stifled shriek into the boy’s throat, but 
the drawn lips merely articulated a 
terror-stricken “Gee!’ as he shut his 
eyes and impaled the poor wriggling 
little creature on the cruel barb, then 
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steadied himself against a rock for fear 
he should faint. 

“Where are you going ?” the men asked 
regretfully as the chap reeled in his line 
and started off. 

“Home,” he replied; “water is getting 
too roily.” 

“Tt takes a kid to get in for the luck,” 
St. Martin commented gloomily. Here a 
tug at his line sent a thrill of joy through 
his soul, but before he could strike back 
the fish had cleared and was off. 

“He’s got a pretty good string, too,” 
Johnson agreed as they watched the 
little fellow jump from rock to rock, 
climb the fence, and disappear around 
the corner. 

“Good gracious!” the boy was saying 
to himself, meanwhile. “It must be 


Lou’s brother, and this is the ‘wilderness 
to fish’ he has run away to,” remember- 
ing the words of the letter—“Goodness 
gracious me!” 

As the shadows grew longer and the 
sun dropped out of sight, the victorious 
fly-casters came trooping up to the club- 


house fromevery direction. The veranda, 
railing and steps swarmed with a free 
and easy confraternity in negligée shirts 
and short skirts, which gave the new 
arrivals the comforting assurance that 
this sequestered spot was still a far cry 
from becoming a fashionable resort. 
The moonlight lay in dazzling lights 
upon serene old Shasta, the dogwood 
blossoms flung their snowy petals broad- 
cast through the air, and the sweetbrier 
thickets that lined the roadside filled the 
woods with their dainty fragrance. 

“This is still a pretty good place if it 
won’t get any more civilized,” St. Martin 
had admitted before he caught the 
swish of a furbelowed skirt and was 
being presented to Miss Harmon. “Elsie 
is the one to rave with you over the 
blossoms,” Mrs. Browne was saying; 
“she knows every nook from here to 
Castle Crags.” 

“Indeed I do,” that young lady agreed 
enthusiastically, “nowhere else that I 
have ever been does one find ‘such primal, 
naked forms of flowers,’ as Browning 
puts it, ‘such letting Nature have her 
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way, such miracles performed in play,’ 
you know.” 

“Oh I see!” flashed through St. 
Martin’s mind, “the bluestocking shows 
through all these swishy furbelows.” 
And, looking at the flesh tints that 
rivaled the pink and white azaleas at 
her belt, “What a_ pity!” Then 
audibly: “Have I the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Elsie Harmon of San Fran- 
cisco?” he asked. 

“To be sure,” Miss Harmon answered, 
catching quickly at her _ eye-glasses. 
(They were Nan’s, and she had borrowed 
them. ) 

“My sister, Mrs. Lyons, has often 
spoken of you and—and I am delighted 
to meet you,” St. Martin lied lamely. 

“Mrs. Lyons is one of the charter 
members of our Portia Club,” Miss 
Harmon went on enthusiastically, “and 
we are great friends.” 

“Yes, she gets worse—that is to say— 
I’ve heard her say so.” Then, because 
he was already over-tired of hearing 
about women’s clubs, he changed the 
subject with a blunt, “Do you fish, Miss 
Harmon ?” 

“Do I fish?” the girl repeated, leaning 
back into the shadow and dropping her 
hands listlessly, “perhaps, in the broad 
sense of Browning’s seagull simile. You 
remember his lines beginning “There’s 
the true sea-lover, fair, my friend’? I 
think one never quite grasps Browning’s 
involved imagery until he gets an 
empirical knowledge of the subject, 
don’t you ?” 

‘But while Miss Harmon was express- 
ing her theory of empirics St. Martin 
was telegraphing a signal of distress to 
his friend, and when she had reached 
“do you?” Johnson was on the spot and 
willingly slipped into St Martin’s place. 

“What a pity!” St. Martin again said 
to himself as he followed the lines of 
likeness to the photograph, while Miss 
Harmon in the shadow seemed to be 
having an ague chill like the boy’s attack 
that morning in the river. 

“Tt is the chill in the air,” she 
explained to Johnson; “would you mind 
going inside ?” 
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Inside, the pine logs crackled in the 
cavernous depth of the fireplace and 
threw weird shadows upon the deer’s 
horns, and the Indian baskets and 
Alaskan rugs about the room. 

“Tf you will sing something we will 
soon have the others inside,” Johnson 
ventured, turning over the music on a 
littered stand. 

“How did you know?” the girl began, 
laughing frankly at the success of his 
venture. 

“T did not know; I merely hoped,” 
Johnson answered. But, as he had said, 
with the first full notes of Mandelay the 
straggling fly-casters came through win- 
dows and doors to listen and call for 
more. 

The river was singing so 


the club-house, making it a flickering 
phantom of the noonday reality, while 
the sharp angle of the pine-clad hill that 
jutted abruptly behind it echoed the 
tender: Betend dass Gott dich erhalte. 

Following his fancy, St. Martin wan- 
dered in a different direction from the 
veranda, but deep into the wood the 
echo of the song murmured in_ his 
memory, “so pure, so fair, so bright.” 

“You missed it by going away,” John- 
son said when, as the company was dis- 
persing, St. Martin returned to the club- 
house; “Miss Harmon has been singing 
for us.” 

Miss Harmon the possessor of that 
voice! His sister’s eulogies suddenly 
recurred in his mind, but “our Portia 





loudly to the stroller on its 
bank that he did not dream 
of the rival singer in the 
house. The moon had set and 
the crested waves were lost 
in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery before he turned his face 
toward the deserted veranda. 
And it was not until he had 
almost reached the house that 
he caught a random strain of 
music within. It was only a 
little German liebes-lied he 
had heard a hundred. times 
before, but the voice was rich 
and appealing and he stood 
still while he listened to the 
song. 

Du bist wie eine Blume 
reached him through the win- 
dow and something in the 
sentiment of the line called 
up pink azaleas and_ pink 
cheeks. And with the follow- 
ing: So hold und schon und 
rein, the murmuring water 
took up the refrain and re- 
peated in rising cadence Und 
schon und rein—und schon 
und rein. 

The voice was not highly 
cultivated, but the notes were 
clear and true. The _ half- 
tones of the swaying shadows 














fell upon the clearing around 


—caught a random strain of music within 
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Club” and the rhapsody on somebody’s 
transcendental philosophy arose too, and 
again, “What a pity!” he exclaimed. 

St. Martin’s luck, practised fisherman 
that he was, seemed against him and in 
disgust he determined to move to fresher 
fields. Hour after hour he fished with- 
out a bite, until his reputation became a 
joke. In shallows and in rapids, with 
ground bait and quick fly, by turns 
he waited patiently and swore roundly, 
but the fish would not rise to his cast. 

“That kid had a fine swing,” he said 
one day to Johnson. “I never saw a 
prettier cast. 
him since ?” 

“Saw him at a distance the other day, 
but he dodged me,” Johnson answered. 

St. Martin mentioned his meeting with 
the expert little fisherman to Miss Har- 
mon one evening. Then, “Do I bore you 
by talking of a subject that does not 
interest you ?” he asked. 

“Not at all,’ Miss Harmon answered 
quickly. Then, “Would I bore you by 
asking a few questions relative to our 
Woman’s Civic Federation? I am the 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, you know, and I quite envy you 
your experience in the legislature.” The 
borrowed eye-glasses pinched her nose, 
and it was only by an austere rigidity 
of countenance they could be induced to 
keep their place. 

“Ye gods!” St. Martin groaned 
inwardly, as he cast about in his mind 
for reasons and references to back up his 
answers to this exacting young Portia. 
It was a thousand pities, he was think- 
ing for the thousandth time, that a 
woman with such clear, deep eyes and 
such frivolous hair should be given over 
to this club-ridden life and know nothing 
of the wholesome outdoor sports that 
make the body strong and the nerves 
calm. He shook his head sadly and ran, 
literally ran, away from this sphinx of 
modern progress. “She wouldn’t know 
the difference between a trout and a 
whale,” he told himself pityingly. 

Yet he was never safely out of range 
of this chairman of the ways and means 
committee that he did not find himself 
wondering what new shock his precon- 


By the way, have you seen 
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ceived ideas of woman’s sphere would get 
if he were near. “Would you care to go 
fishing some day?” he had once been on 
the point of asking her, but the idea 
of Portia holding her trailing furbelows 
in one hand and her Sanskrit scroll in 
the other as she picked her way among 
the rocks, gave him pause. “Moreover, 
she would be scandalized at the togs 
we get ourselves into,” he said as he 
gave up the idea. “Also, she’d probably 
scream at the sight of a fish on a hook 
and spoil everything. But what a trump 
she would be if she wasn’t such a little 
fool !” 

“This has been the best summer I’ve 
ever spent in Shasta county,” he 
announced at the table the evening before 
his departure for fresher fishing fields. 

“Even though you haven’t succeeded 
in catching anything?” his neighbor 
taunted. 

“Yes, I am still with the immortal 
angler,” St. Martin was forced to con- 
fess, “and would rather be a ‘civil, tem- 
perate, poor angler than a drunken 
lord,” ” although it went against the 
grain to see his former record now borne 
by others. “The prettiest casting I ever 
saw was right here a few weeks ago,” 
he went on, and the story of the boy who 
had cried “Rattlers” was told. Every 
one seemed unduly interested in his 
coffee, St. Martin might have thought 
had he looked down the table. “Tough 
little kid, too,” he added, referring to 
his offer of a quarter for a worm, “and 
[ think still he was lying about it.” 

Somebody tittered, otherwise the table 
was ominously quiet. Miss Harmon sat 
so rigidly erect that all the Portia clubs 
in the world could not have added one 
whit more of dignity. 

“Did the boy wear rubber boots?” a 
blue-eyed girl asked with infantile 
innocence. 

Miss Harmon grew very white, and 
then very red. Her eyes shot forked 
glances at the girl with the baby stare. 

“T think he did,” St. Martin answered 
meditatively. 

“And did he wear a green sweater?” 
some one else asked, looking steadfastly 
at a bit of cheese on her plate. 
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No one raised an eyelash, so no one 
saw the storms gathering in the Civic 
Federation precinct. 

“Possibly,” St. Martin answered again. 
“He was a surly little cuss too. I offered 
him a quarter for his bait, but—” 

“Didn’t he take the money ?” the blue- 
eyed girl asked quickly. 

“Did he? You should have seen the 
little fellow. I didn’t notice his first 
rebuff, but he swore like a_ trooper 
when—” 

St. Martin suddenly paused and looked 
up. Every one looked up. A glass had 
fallen from an upraised hand. The 
austere Portia had gone very red, the 
borrowed eye-glasses flew recklessly into 
her plate, the tender tones that had 
sung Betend dass Gott dich erhalte 
arose in a clear, defiant “I did not. 
You know I did not !” 

“You!” St. Martin tunrned to the 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Civic Federation 
in wonder. A few of the women who 
knew some things laughed. ‘The men 
looked frankly stupid. 
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“You!” With the offending glasses 
lying in her plate Miss Harmon’s eyes 
were strangely like the boy’s. 

“Oh!” In a flash it was done and 
everybody laughed, but the more indig- 
nant Miss Portia grew the more she 
looked like the sunburned little chap 
on the rocks. And after everybody 
had laughed till the tears rolled down 
their cheeks there was nothing for “the 
little chap” to do but laugh too. 

Later, where the moonlight lay in 
patches among the tall azalea bushes, 
Miss Harmon was saying, “But if Lou 
had ever guessed what a tomboy I am 
she never would have nominated me 
chairman of the committee, you know.” 

And later still—hours later, when the 
slanting silver rays fell upon the earth 
like a benediction and the star of love 
shone out and seemed to chant the music 
of the spheres, St. Martin hastily 
scratched. out the We he had written 
before he thought in his telegram to Mrs. 
Lyons, when he wired: 

Coming home tomorrow. Will be up 
to dinner. Tremendous catch. 


A Sermon From Shasta 


By W. H. Cox 


To some is given to climb the peak, 


To scan expanse of sea, of land, 


But most of us stop in the foothills bleak 


Though some of us chafe ’neath The Ruler’s hand. 


On that dizzy height there’s room for but one 


Of the many who stop at its base below. 


For some of us die with our goal unwon. 


Is it chance? Is it skill? 


God made it so. 
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High reach the towers, and thence ts seen 
The fabled land of tale and song 
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My Castle 


By Awrrep J. WATERHOUSE 
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I own a castle, stately, tall, 
Where silken tapestries are hung 
Within an echo-haunted hall, 
By gentle breezes idly swung. 
In marble niches statues gleam, 
With dim, gray portraits set between ; 
And through the windows sunbeams stream, 
To bathe them in their mystic sheen. 
But, oh, in Spain’s this castle fair, 
And I have never journeyed there. 


High reach the towers, and thence is seen 
The fabled land of tale and song, 
Where fairies sport upon the green 
And nightly revels linger long. 
Through all the halls dim shadows glide, 
Of courtly lords and dames befrilled, 
Who at a stranger’s footsteps hide 
Until the echoes all are stilled. 
And through those halls I’d gladly stray, 
But Spain is far, so far, away. 


The ghostly shadows beckon me; 
” > 
They whisper: “Come, for we are thine; 


All blessing here is ’waiting thee” ; 
And well I know that all is mine. 
It all is mine; for me it waits— 
White statues, portraits, tapestry— 
All, all within the castle gates, 
It all is mine; it waits for me. 
But, oh, I seek, and seek in vain— 


IT know not where is far-off Spain. 














Felinda Reads 


By GELETT 


Perhaps you know what this 

means. Felinda didn’t, by any 
means, until she had talked with her 
family about it—with her mother, her 
grandmother, and _ her great-grand- 
mother; for Felinda comes of a long- 
lived family which marries young. 

Felinda is emancipated; she is quite 
of the new century. This means that 
she often goes out in the evenings with- 
out an escort, that she is interested in 
sociology’s most picturesque phases, but 
it does not mean that she is not as 
charming, with it all, as if she were 
wholly innocent of the ways of the 
world. Nevertheless, as young women 
must, she has gained a good part of her 
knowledge from reading books—she still 
life through an atmosphere of 
literature. 

And so, in one of her college courses, 
Felinda is reading “Tom Jones.” From 
time to time, during her girlhood, she 
had heard of the wickedness of this 
book. She had even looked into it, 
pulling it from a dusty shelf in her 
father’s library, but she had found it 
too stupid and tiresome to read. She 
even thought it a bit vulgar. She did 
not realize, then, that “Tom Jones” was 
literature. Now, she knows, of her 
infinite university-knowledge, that noth- 
ing that is literature can be vulgar. 


Repay is reading “Tom Jones.” 
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“Tom Jones” is now interesting; it is 
significant, it is a “precursor,” a type, it 
marks an epoch, a thing to be dis- 
sected and analyzed, interpreted and 
appreciated. 

Her college course in “English, 19,’ 
takes up “Tom Jones” in the frankest 
possible way. Her instructor is a young 
man, her classmates scarcely more than 
girls. They discuss its pages openly, 
without restraint, without mock-modesty, 
freely, though seriously. If that serious- 
ness covers, for Felinda, some slight 
perturbing excitement, she does not, of 
course, allow her instructor to see it, 
she does not confess to her girl friends, 
she does not acknowledge it even to her- 
self. She is proud of the fact that she 
is nét shocked, that she is able to look 
life (and, incidentally, literature), 
straight in the face, that she is broad 
and sane and wise. So she thinks and 
says and writes that she admires Tom 
Jones for his courage, audacity and spirit. 
She is sensible enough to look upon 
his faults and weaknesses as the inevi- 
table result of the age in which he lived. 
And so on and on, in theme and oral 
discussion, till the course is done. 

sut Felinda’s mother is really shocked 
with it all. Her girlhood knew only the 
ideals of 1870, when modesty wore crino- 
line and waterfalls to conceal all that 
was human and_ natural. Felinda’s 
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mother’s morals are all elaborately swad- 
dled in convention—the very way she 
spelled Felinda’s name is significant of 
her artificiality. Felinda’s mother never 
read “Tom Jones’”—it would have been 
exceedingly unmaidenly, and, to discuss 
it openly with a young man, why, it 
seems incredible! How times have 
changed! Surely “Tom Jones” is quite 
without moral uplift and therefore 
entirely lacking in charm. Had she 
peeped into its pages she might have 
admitted the venture to her husband, 
perhaps, but she would never have dis- 
cussed the hero with him. Wild horses 
could never have dragged from her the 
admission in her own mother’s presence. 

Felinda’s grandmother, however, was 
much interested in Felinda’s search for 
literary knowledge, and although she 
was astonished, she was not shocked. It 
was very amusing to her to see how the 
world wagged nowadays! She, the 
grandmother, as a young woman of 1835, 
belonged to the “sensibility” period of 
woman’s development. She read “Tom 
Jones” herself by stealth, hiding the 
book in her reticule when her mother 
appeared. In her day one read “Tom 
Jones” after one had outgrown pan- 
talets; it was the first forbidden fruit 
of maturity. She talked it over with 
bated breath among her girl friends, 
but not even her husband ever knew that 
she had read the proscribed novel. It 
was not so interesting, after all! It 
was too old-fashioned, too dull and real- 
istic. Tom Jones, as a character had 
no charms for her. Lord Byron was her 
ideal of a man, a poet and a lover— 
he was the very antithesis of Fielding’s 
open-airhero. She, languishing, fainting, 
weeping, bridling, still with her vapors 
and her poses of sorts, she was for some- 
thing more romantic and poetical than 
this sturdy commonplace! Men did their 
love-making so much better in her day! 
See this daguerreotype of her first lover 
—see the elf locks and the swirl of hair 
over his rolling eye! See his flowing 
collar! There was a man, if you like! 
‘There was sentiment! 

Felinda’s great-grandmother, a lively 
old lady yet, is, after all, nearer Felinda’s 
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heart than all the rest. Great-grandma, 
in 1820, was not so unlike this sweet, 


little innocently-wise young graduate of 


tadeliffe College. Great-grandmother 
knew the world in her time, however, 
not from books, but from life. Tom 
Jones was nothing but the typical young 
man of her day—she knew dozens of 
him—flirted with them, wrote them 
letters, defended herself gracefully and 
without anger against their arts. “Tom 
Jones” was still read openly, still dis- 
cussed by the men and women of her 
set, yes, by her father and mother, with 
a frankness even a license in language 
and sympathy that would astound even 
Felinda. There was nothing particu- 
larly shocking in the revelations of the 
book—there was nothing to surprise her, 
except to find out (which of course she 
never did, till Felinda told her) that 
“Tom Jones” was literature. To her, 
it was nothing but life. She marvels 
that Felinda and her young man 
instructor find anything in it to analyze 
so solemnly. It was not half so enter- 
taining as Scott. What she wanted was 
to get away from every-day life—to her, 
the only art lay in the historical 
novel, in sounding phrase and tinkling 
metaphor. 

And thus Felinda received her com- 
mentaries; she learned more from her 
parents and ancestors than from the 
young instructor of “English, 19.” She 
began to see, in a dim way, that the 
test of literature is not hidden in the 
inspired dicta of college courses, in 
academic analyses, but in the human 
reaction, in the “appeal” a book makes. 
She learned from these familiars to 
gauge the book’s universality and verity, 
and when, long afterward, she reread 
“Tom Jones,” for the sheer delight of 
its human nature, she had to turn to her 
note-books, her themes and theses to 
recall what that wise young man had said. 
What she remembered was her grand- 
mother’s words, and her great-grand- 
mother’s. She saw “Tom Jones” sail 
down through the century, tossed and 
crowded, rejoicing that it had not sunk 
to the bottom of the dead sea of 
literature ! 
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The Lion’s Lair 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


Along the gray adobe wall 
Geraniums grow rank and tall; 

And butterflies from early hours 
Drink scarlet honey from the flowers. 
But underneath the scarlet bloom 

And leading through the checkered gloom, 
There winds a tiny path to where 
The lion has his lonely lair. 

The lion crouches still and hears— 
The summer sounds within his ears: 
He hears a thousand bees ahum; 

He smells the crushed geranium; 

And sees the sunbeam’s yellow glare 
Advance beyond his lonely lair. 

And when it’s dark, I’m bold to say, 
He’ll go aroaring down the way, 

And stalk and crouch and leap and kill 
And switch his tail along the hill. 

I know; for I’m the lion there, 
Crouched deep within the lion’s lair. 
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The live oaks have been preserved, even when in the way 


About Oneonta 


By Witi1aM R. Staats 


Photographs by C. J. Crandall & Co. 


NEONTA PARK is in the heart of 
() California’s winter home region. 
Off to the northward rise the lofty 

Sierra Madre, the clear outline of their 
rugged peaks showing grim and gray 
against the limitless blue, or veiled with 
a soft purpling haze which sunset turns 
to crimson; now hooded with white and 
nebulous vapor, again crowned with a 
sprinkling of still whiter snow; faithful, 
friendly warders, changing hourly with 
lights and shadows, but ever majestic, an 
eternal joy. To their very base run the 
foothills, verdant in winter until spring 
transforms them into hills of gold, blaz- 
ing with poppy bloom. About them lies 
the fertile valley, fragrant with orange 
blossoms and jasmine flowers. To the 
eastward and westward sweep great 


stretches of vineyard and groves of 
olive and walnut, and here ranch-houses 
and vine-clad homes are scattered. 
Nearer still are miles of broad, paved 
streets and avenues, shaded and well 
kept, lined with palatial residences; here 
are parks and public buildings, great 
hotels among which the Raymond looms 
up in magnificent perspective, gardens 
and beauty spots, which go to make up 
Pasadena—the city of homes of many 
multi-millionaires. 

To the south the eye rests upon an 
undulating country, cleft by picturesque 
arroyo and canyon, falling several hun- 
dred feet to the fast-growing city of 
Los Angeles. On and on sweeps the eye 
to that faint line on the distant horizon 
which is the broad Pacific, and there 
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it faintly discerns phantom ships float- 
ing upon the placid bosom of the sea 
twenty miles away. 

Between Los Angeles and Pasadena 
lies Oneonta, cut in twain by the short- 
line electric road, running north and 
south. In ten minutes one is whirled 
here from the center of Pasadena, or, 
in twenty minutes from the bustle of 
Los Angeles. Again it is bisected east 
and west by other lines carrying one 
away to suburban hamlets through 
picturesque country. 

Five hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the sea these acres lie dotted 
with great live oaks which add not only 
to the beauty of the scenery, but actual 
value to the land. In their grateful 
shade, with eves delighted by the pan- 
orama of beauty spread out upon every 
side, intoxicated hy the spicy odors 
wafted from adjacent arroyos, invigor- 
ated with the salty savor borne in 
by soft breezes from the sea—one 
perceives the aptness of the name 
selected — Oneonta —“ resting _ place.” 
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Years ago, when these sheltering live 
oaks were scarcely acorns, across the 
great breadth of continent in New York 
state, Mohawk Indians found refreshing 
rest under the leafy canopies furnished 
by other oaks upon the banks of the fair 
Unadilla. That spot, with its bubbling 
spring, they called, in their own musical 
language, Oneonta—resting place. That 
shady glade, which the Mohawks knew, 
is today a bustling, flourishing city of 
many inhabitants. 

Nature has made this spot beautiful, 
man has preserved it—not for a city’s 
center, but for a site for homes. This 
corner of California has been reserved 
not for the residences of millionaires— 
though well may they envy those whose 
portion it is to dwell here—but for the 
well-to-do who aspire to what is artistic, 
and who appreciate the opportunities 
here afforded for home-building. Only 
such restrictions will be placed upon 
home-builders as those which will make 
each add to the beauty of the whole and 
to the intrinsic value of all. Already 
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A WAITING STATION ON THE SHORT-LINE ELECTRIC ROAD, CONNECTING ONEONTA WITH PASADENA AND 
LOS ANGELES 


there are miles of streets and avenues 
upon the tract so thoroughly treated with 
oil and white sand that a hard, durable 
surface, similar to asphalt, has been 
obtained; cement and cobble-stone have 
gone into the making of miles of curbs 
and gutters. 

One of the advantages of a home at 
Oneonta, aside from the natural beauties 
of the place, is its accessibility. With 
all the charm of suburban, country liv- 
ing it combines the conveniences afforded 
the city resident. For business, church 
or school, or theater, only a few minutes’ 
ride is necessary in either direction. 
Palermo avenue, through which the cars 
go from Los Angeles to Pasadena, runs 
north and south through the tract, and is 
set out with beautiful trees. The live oaks 
have everywhere been preserved, even 
when in the way of public highways 
and sidewalks, these beautiful old land- 
marks have been graded around and left 
to beautify the landscape. An avenue 
for driving or automobiling winds 
through Oneonta among the oaks, and 
it is only a question of time, possibly 
a few months, when this park will 


be crowned with homes. The entire 
route of this short line opened so 
recently by H. E. Huntington, is build- 
ing up-with a rapidity which is little 
short of marvelous. It is predicted that 
from Pasadena to Los Angeles will be 
a solid phalanx of houses within a few 
years. 

It takes little prevision to see this 
hamlet of beautiful homes; under the 
shadows of the wide-spreading oaks soon 
there will be the low East Indian bunga- 
low; on some elevated knoll the Swiss 
chalet ; where the oleander and the mag- 
nolia bloom quaint adobes will rear 
their walls; gardens shall blossom here 
rioting with rose and passion flower; 
beauty shall prevail and this favored 
quarter of the world’s garden spot shall 
rival any of the many choice residence 
sections of California. 

The position of the land, the prox- 
imity to Los Angeles and Pasadena 
make this an incomparable spot. It is 
patent that hundreds of homeseekers will 
be eager to seize upon this opportunity 
of finding such a resting place from the 
turmoil and stress of business life. 
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The Nest by the Sea 


By Joun Bruck MacCaLitum 


N San Diego county, California, there 
is a little village called El Nido—the 
nest. On the map it is named other- 

wise, but to me it is always El Nido; 
for like the nest of a sea-gull, it is built 
on the edge of the cliffs, and the waves 
roll and crash against the rocks beneath 
it all day and through the night. It 
is never quict there, for on the calmest 
days the surf still comes pounding over 
the crags to break against the solid rock 
a hundred feet below the village. At 
one place where the cliffs are not so 
sheer, the houses have crept timidly 
down almost to the water’s edge. And 
against the windows of these houses the 
spray, on a stormy night, drifts like fine 
rain. They say that those who live 
there sometimes awake in the night, and 
are afraid: for their dreams are filled 
with the terror of the sea. Most of 
the people of the village have built their 
homes on the top of the cliff; and there 
one finds a straggling row of cottages. 
At each end the single wide street ends 
vaguely in the gray sagebrush of the 
plain which rolls back like a frozen sea 
to the hills in the distance. Here, 
beside one another, there are two worlds; 
the cliffs with the salt spray and the 
roar of the sea, and just beyond them the 
plains with their endless brush and their 
dusty sunshine. Between these worlds 
lies El Nido, like the sea-gull’s nest 
between the sea and the sky. 

The ordinary tourist comes seldom to 
the village; and when he does, it is with 
an air of expecting little. He comes 
by a train which makes no pretensions, 
one of the queer little side-lines that 
wander off to interesting places; and 
he passes through fields which promise 
him nothing. He alights at the little 
station with the tang of the sea in his 
nostrils, and he straightens*up with a 
full breath of the salt air. Scattered 
palm trees in the village give a certain 


vague sense of comfort, but he turns 
always to the roar of the surf, and stands 
on the edge of the cliff to watch. With 
the surge of the waves in his ears, he 
climbs down the steep side of the rock 
and stands on the gray stone shelves 
that barely escape the water of high tide. 
There is a strange fascination for him 
in the swirling currents that follow the 
retreating breakers; there is a new sense 
of terror and delight in the crash of the 
waves at his feet. Already the witchery 
of the place has seized him. He finds 
a shelving rock dryer than the rest and 
sits with his chin in his hands, looking 
and listening, with all the music of the 
sea sinking into his dreams. 

No one knows why he stays at El 
Nido; no one can tell you why he post- 
pones his departure from day to day. 
Perhaps the sea could tell, but the sea 
hides well its secrets. Sometimes the 
fog comes in, cold and damp, like a great 
ghost arisen from the sea. You see it 
rolling toward the shore like a live thing, 
reaching out with great, trembling arms, 
stretching out long, vague fingers, until 
you feel it touch your face. It wraps you 
about, and its cold breath sends you 
shivering to your fireside. Then you say 
to yourself that you will go away, back 
to ‘your work, or on to some warmer 
place. But the next morning the sun 
shines hot overhead, the fog is gone, and 
the rocks and sand are dry and warm. 
The leaves of the palm-trees move lazily 
in the sunshine; the hills stand out clear 
against the blue sky; the waves are more 
beautiful than ever, and—you stay. 

If you are an invalid, and the cold 
lands of the east and north have cast 
you out and sent you drifting westward 
and southward, you may creep like a 
tired bird into the nest, and in the warm 
sunshine listen to the unending song of 
the sea. Perhaps in its various tones may 
be interweaved even the voices of some 
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gray stone shelves that barely esvape the water at hiyh tide 


that have been left behind. Memories 
stir easily in the shifting tones of the 
seca music; and, half dreaming, you may 
make what song you will. If the tyran- 
nies of love and medical science have 
ordered you south, you may find El 
Nido a nest warmed by the sun and 
perched in the safe hollow of the cliff, 
where you may cast aside for a time 
the weariness of the world. 

If you look down from the water’s 
edge at a pool where the waves do not 
come, you see gold fish moving here and 
there. Sometimes you catch only the 
gleam of red and gold as they scatter 
in confusion to escape some great fish 
which swirls in among them with sinis- 
ter purpose. You see strange shell- 
covered creatures fastened to the rocks. 
You see, perhaps, a crab creeping awk- 
wardly sideways just under the water; 
you could easily touch it, but you wait 
and watch its beady bright eyes, and its 
queer jointed legs. Suddenly it dis- 
appears in a crevice of the rock, and very 
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doubtfully you roll up your sleeves and 
feel for it. You pull your hand out 
in a sort of brief panic, suddenly won- 
dering what other live things might be 
hidden there. 

At low tide the sea shrinks away and 
leaves a new world clinging to the ooze- 
covered rocks—a world of soft, tremb- 
ling creatures strange to the eye and 
stranger to the touch. There is left 
stranded, as it were, the whole great 
world that lives always in the swing 
and the swirl of the undercurrents. 
Unfamiliar creatures these are, strangely 
adapted to their surroundings, so differ- 
ent often from those animals which you 
know, that you can imagine a Caliban 
to say that the things on the earth God 
made, but these came otherwise. 

Sometimes there appears a little band 
of seals leaping and playing in the sun- 
shine, or a school of porpoises, or one 
or two jewfish. There is such evident 
joy in their movements, such easy con- 
trol, such pure delight in life, that there 
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comes to you a certain sense of envy. 
After all, you can only look on at this 
marine world; the delightful lack of 
responsibility which these deep-sea 
creatures seem to possess is a thing apart 
from your life; you are merely a specta- 
tor from the dry land; you are a prisoner 
in the air, just as they are prisoners in 
the water. But the envy is shortlived, 
and in the end you shiver at the thought 
of life as it must be in the darkness and 
silence of those swirling currents of the 
deep-sea levels. There is something 
grand and heroic in the existence of life 
amid such gigantic movements and 
forces; but the vagueness and horror of 
it are irresistible. 

Even in the peace and quiet of El 
Nido there comes, too, the terror of the 
sea. A storm that has gathered strength 
from the limitless sweep of the Pacific 
strikes the sheer walls with terrible 
force, shaking them to their foundations. 
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Above the roar of the wind there comes, 
too, the deeper thunder which the waves 
make as they crash into the caves and 
hollows of the shore. The whole great 
anger and force of the sea may fall upon 
the rocks, but after the storm is over El 
Nido will still lie quietly smiling in the 
sunshine. One remembers it always as 
a sunlit, peaceful place, where the waves 
are large only to make the sea more 
beautiful, and where the wind blows only 
to bring the cool sea air. And to you 
who have come to love its rocks and 
waves, there will always be the desire 
to return. Sometime when the world 
weariness is more than you can bear, 
when life seems a complex thing, you 
will drift back again out of the great 
world to El Nido, to listen to the sea, 
to wonder at the strange beings it har- 
bors, and to find rest in that sunlit spot 
which lies like the sea-gull’s nest between 
the sky and the sea. 


California’s Hills 


By Maser E. Yost 


Does the stranger look on our old brown hills 
And find them parched and homely and sear? 
Does he wonder that here in a land so blessed 
Such blight should come to mar our year? 


The Emerald Isle through a mist of tears, 
Laughs gayly back in a burst of green; 
Old France is young in her rain-kissed fields 
With a robe all rich and gay of sheen; 


Soft Italy stretches her fresh young life 
About old Rome’s gray loneliness: 
Are we of the sisters the only one 
To bear the curse of homeliness? 


Ah, stranger, no,—not for all her gifts, 
Would we have Dame Nature change this boon. 
We love too well those tawny robes 

That winter will change to gay so soon. 


A master-hand alone could dare 

Stretch those dun lines against the blue; 
And if you’ll look with heart as well, 
You'll learn with us to love them too. 
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Where the Trout Leaps Quickest 


By W. B. KoLtuMyer 


Illustrated from paintings by Nellie Burrell Scott 


F all streams in Northern Califor- 

nia the McCloud river undoubt- 

edly is one of the most interesting. 
To it the Sacramento river, which it 
practically parallels, owes much of its 
volume, and probably its purest sup- 
ply of water, for it flows through a 
territory generously watered and densely 
wooded. Heretofore it has been best 
known to the angling public, but now 
that the tremendous power which this 
turbulent stream is capable of producing 
has been appreciated, an attempt ‘to 
bridle its flow has been made by several 
enterprising organizations, and in the 
near future the McCloud will take 
its place among the commercial interests 
of the state as a producer of enormous 
water power. 


The McCloud rises within the very 
shadow of Mount Shasta, and in its 
eighty miles of flow to its conflux with 
the Pitt river, at a point not far distant 
from the entrance of the latter into the 
Sacramento, its riotous waters pass 
through a varied and exceedingly rugged 
and interesting country. Its northern 
banks cut through a pine forest which, 
until recently, has been practically 
untouched by the ax, while its southern 
banks are graced by majestic specimens 
of the black oak. It is an extremely 
tortuous stream, and in this fact lies 
much of its scenic beauty. 

From the hatchery located but a 
couple of miles from its outlet, Indian 
trails follow the banks on either side 
practically to its source; and as these 
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trails are the highways of the many red 
men inhabiting this district, they are 
well worn and easy to travel. No matter 
where one wanders in the neighborhood, 
the river never for a moment is lost to 
him; it is the all pervading spirit of 
the place. 

Unlike many large rivers whose waters 
flow with the rapidity of the McCloud, 
its waters are pure and clear; and from 
many points of vantage the bottom of 
the channel can readily be seen. Each 
turn in the river displays a varying con- 
dition of the water: a placid stretch, 
with its unruffled surface reflecting the 
foliage swaying upon its borders and 
the colors of the firmament, suddenly is 
transformed into seething, white-capped 
rapids, which in turn give way to tran- 
quil waters. To dwell, even a short while, 
by such a river, is indeed to commune 
with nature in her wildest mood, to— 
Laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan. 

No true disciple of Izaak Walton can 
fish in the waters of the McCloud with- 
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out feeling that here is an angler’s 
paradise; although, as the currents are 
variable, a knowledge of them is essential 
to complete success in fishing. The 
trout found here are of the usual Cali- 
fornian varieties, the rainbow predom- 
inating, and in these icy waters attaining 
perfection. The Dolly Varden, too, com- 
mands attention, but as it is the legiti- 
mate prey of the bait-thrower, and is 
seldom lured to the artificial fly, its 
reputation for gameness with the average 
angler is small. However, it is worthy 
of pursuit, and, providing it be well 
hooked on superior tackle, and with an 
experienced hand in control, may be 
brought to creel. While the process lasts 
it will be exciting play, for upon the 
first prick of the hook the Dolly Varden 
will dash into the wildest water at hand, 
and the reel is the angler’s only salva- 
tion. For a while the fish will sulk, 
confident in its weight and the added 
strain produced by the swift water, only 
to dash away again until checked by the 
reel. But its sallies will become less 
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and less impetuous, until finally the 
meshes of the landing net imprison it. 

To the angler however, whose chief 
delight is in the art with which his 
fly is cast, the rainbow yields the greater 
charm. He is a wary fish, and with the 
clear waters at hand, must be taken 
under concealment—at least, the best 
results are thus obtained. The McCloud 
is not, in the angler’s parlance, an “‘open 
stream.” Its borders are heavily wooded, 
save in places here and there; and con- 
sequently much skill must be exercised 
in wielding the rod, for but few short 
casts are productive of any result. 
Notwithstanding this obstacle, however, 
the angler finds for himself some van- 
tage point with sufficient room for 
manipulating his rod and tackle; and 
these open spaces are regularly visited 
by those acquainted with the river, leav- 
ing the newcomer to break his way, 
which he does with zeal and frequent 
The fish most zealously sought 
either is the one lying immediately 
under the shelf of the bank or directly 
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behind some mid-stream boulder, or the 
one breasting the rapid flow of the 
stream at either side of it; and unless 
these places are reached with deftness 
of cast, coupled with the required 
delicacy in placing the fly, the antici- 
pated strike is seldom realized. 

As the evening hours fall the fish are 
feeding near the surface, and then may 
he expected the greatest success. At 
this time most of the large fish 
are to be found at the foot of the 
rapids, or at the conflux of some incom- 
ing creek, and generally upon the 
edges of the swiftest current. Each cap- 
ture is a prize, for in such water a 
rainbow trout seldom is less than one 
pound, and often reaches four pounds 
in weight, and much larger have been 
caught, making the fish a worthy antag- 
onist when pitted against the light tackle 
and general inexperience of the would-be 
captor. In breasting the stream the 
power of the trout has been developed 
to a degree unknown by the fishes of 
less swift currents: and this, coupled 
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with the extent of water in which he 
may run, and the numerous obstructions 
behind which he may dart, makes his 
gameness of a type which tests the 
angler’s skill to the uttermost. 

A rainbow trout, even well hooked, is 
not a fish landed, for he is a resourceful 
fellow, and has been known to escape 
just as he was about to be placed in the 
basket; while to release the pressure of 
the tip for even a moment in the play 
is sufficient excuse for his escaping in 
his eraftiest fashion. He is most grace- 
fully agile. His stealthy rise to the 
fly, as one peers at him from behind 
some favoring cover, is the very acme of 
constant motion, and his subsequent 
impetuous rush down stream upon tak- 
ing the fly marks him in his moments of 
malignant activity. A hooked rainbow 
displays most extraordinary ingenuity 
in his endeavors to free himself. 
If a large fish, he will exhibit some 
of the sulking habits of the Dolly 
Varden, and will dive to the deepest 
pool available, there to ensconce himself 
beneath some rocky ledge or under the 
protecting limb of some submerged tree, 





and remain, until by the exercise of the 
utmost patience and skill on the part of 
the angler, he is forced into open water 
to wage battle for supremacy. 

The old, old story of the large fish that 
got away is no myth. ‘To check the 
rush of even a pound fish in such water 
as we here have to work in, will tax the 
ingenuity of the most expert angler, and 
to land successfully anything larger 
requires that the fish be practically killed 
before netting. This means the pitting 
6f one’s skill against the fish’s cunning, 
and one’s light tackle enters into the 
consideration. Each new move of the 
worthy antagonist must be anticipated 
and outwitted; each rush down stream 
checked; all slack line reduced as he 
approaches up stream; tip pressure 
preserved, so that, as, with magnificent 
power and grace, he breaches the water, 
no opportunity be given him to dislodge 
the hook with his tail; and last, but not 
least the captive properly netted, lest 
with a last mighty effort he gain his 
freedom just as one is about to land 
him. To be without a landing net is 
to be overwhelmingly handicapped, and 
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consequently one has to think not only 
of a proper place to work his fly, but also 
of an advantageous position from which 
to use the net. The rainbow engrosses 
one’s full attention at all times. 

All things considered, the McCloud 
yields to the angler an opportunity for 
the fullest indulgence in the art. When 
one realizes that such a fisherman’s para- 
dise is within an eighteen-hours’ trip 
from San Francisco, most of which time 
may be passed at night in the comfort- 
able quarters of a Pullman sleeper; 
and that the stream in its lower part 
is easily accessible from either Redding 
or Bard Spur; and in its upper part 
from either Sisson or McCloud; it is not 
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beyond conjecture that time will see this 
fine stream preserved for practically 
its entire length by those who can afford 
the luxury of a country retreat. A con- 
siderable portion of the upper McCloud 
has already been preserved, notably the 
Horseshoe bend territory; and the mid- 
dle and lower sections are gradually 
coming under like control. However, 
there are miles of the stream to which 
those fond of angling may repair with- 
out let or hindrance; it is a remote 
possibility that the time ever will come 
when the lovers of nature—of whom 
the true angler is one—will be denied 
access to the waters of this beautiful 
stream. 


Sierra’s Autumn Days 


By Tuorre Wrstry Wricut 


When summer’s birds their last sweet songs have sung, 


And fled their changeful latitude; 


When summer’s flow’rs upon the air have flung 


Their last incense; and when the wood 


All blazoned is with cloth-of-red-and-gold ; 


When solemn hushes o’er the meadows brood 


And wreaths of haze the mountain-crests enfold, 


I turn me to the faded leaves 


We gathered ere the first of snow, 


And memory conducts me down 


The paths we trod so long ago. 
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HE baby knew very little about 

traveling and nothing at all about 

weddings. In his Aunt Nan’s 
room and in the sewing-room there were 
piles of fluffy whiteness and blueness, 
and night and day there was a whirring 
of sewing-machines as the piles grew 
higher and higher. Finally the white- 
ness and the blueness was all cleared 
away, but as soon as this was done the 
girls of the neighborhood came trooping 
in. Mary Lane, Lois and Dora Coleman, 
Katherine Pitt and Cousin Annie, their 
arms full of fragrant pinkness and 
whiteness, and almost before the baby 
could blink, the big Carter house was 
twined and garlanded from top to bot- 
tom with the loveliest roses in southern 
Oregon. 

And the next morning Aunt Nan, the 
youngest, prettiest, sweetest and dearest 
of Baby Ted’s aunties, went to church, 
wearing a soft white gown and carrying 
a great bouquet of white roses. 

Nan’s suit-case stood in her room, 
packed and ready for a journey, and 
when she came back to change the white 
gown for a dark one the baby sat in the 
middle of the floor thumping the leather 
object doubtfully with his soft knuckles. 
As he looked up at Nan his brown eyes 
were very solemn and his dimpled chin 
quivered as if he were going to cry. 

“Nan—cars?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Nan cars,” responded Nan 


bravely, the Nan who had played with 
little Ted, had taken care of him and 
fairly worshiped him since he was a 
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day old. If she went south for three 
weeks who could look after Ted as she 
had done? She thought with a shudder 
of the deep old board-covered well in 
the orchard. What if some day while 
she was absent some one should leave 
the orchard gate open so that baby could 
slip through. And a big sob came in 
her throat as she remembered the prom- 
ise she had made to her sweet, dead 
sister, “always to take care of little Ted.” 

“Oh, Baby; I can’t leave you,” she 
said, holding him close. 

Then in came the Coleman girls and 
Annie, bent on making her get ready in 
time to catch the San Francisco train. 

“You know you always were thie 
slowest girl in Jackson county,” said 
Annie, “so I think it’s my duty to sce 
that you don’t miss this train.” 

But for Nan’s physical slowness she 
made full atonement in her mental 
alertness, and while Annie and the other 
girls were helping her dress, she was 
swiftly concocting a scheme, which, if 
she had known, would have made Annie’s 
conservative hair stand on end. 

“Why can’t I just take that baby 
along?” she thought. ‘Mother really 
isn’t strong enough to take care of him, 
and Gordon thinks as much of him as 
I' do. I can get him a swell little new 
wardrobe in San Francisco, and [ll 
leave a note on mother’s desk to explain.” 

Gordon had a horror of wedding jokes, 
Nan knew, at least a horror of having 
them applied to himself, and as a further 
argument for taking Ted to California, 
she reflected that she and Gordon could 
make their fellow travelers think that 
the baby was their own, and that they 
were ancient married people. 

She reached for the baby and gave him 
another vigorous hug. 

“Nobody’ll know it’s our wedding 
journey,” she said gleefully, her voice 
muffled in little Ted’s nainsook. 
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THE BABY’S 
“Why, dear? Because you and Gor- 
don look so old?” asked Dora Coleman. 

“Of course,” answered Nan. 

When Nan was ready to start she said: 
“Now, girls, you go down stairs and tell 
verybody I'll be there presently; I’m 
going over to say good-bye to Grandma 
Dent.” 

Behind a clump of shrubbery near the 
house there was a gap in the fence, 
through which Nan had _ slipped on 
neighborly errands since she was a small 


girl with a curly, sunburnt 
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As Joe unlocked the stateroom to 
deposit the baby he muttered: 

“Mistah Irwin certainly did say I 
wasn’t to put nothin’ in here for nobody, 
but I reckon what Miss Nan says goes.” 

On her way back Nan stopped one 
instant to see her old neighbor, Grandma 
Dent, who sat in her patient armchair 
beside a front window. 

“Bless you, dearie,” said the old lady, 
“now don’t you wait a minute or you'll 
be late.” 





lraid and a blue sunbonnet. 
‘his morning the phebe birds, 
chattering in the syringa 
thicket, saw a rosy, panting 
young woman in a blue tray- 
eling dress scramble through 
the hole carrying a_ rosy, 
tumbled baby. 

Every one who was not in 
her own home she knew would 
be at a front window watch- 
ing for her to go by on the 
way to the station, which was 
just around the corner of 
the village street. She sped 
through Granda Dent’s neat 
lettuce beds and out at her 
side gate quite unobserved, 
and reached the station and 
the waiting train. 

The porter of the Pullman 
was standing beside the car as 
Nan came up. 

“Oh, Joe,” said Nan, “I’m 
so glad it’s you. Will you 
take the baby and put him 
in the stateroom for me?” 

“T will sure, Miss Nan,” 
responded Joe, accepting lit- 
tle Ted from her outstretched 
arms as readily as if she were 
giving him a raglan to brush. 

“Don’t tell any one that he 
is Baby Sylvester,” cautioned 
Nan breathlessly, as she turn- 
ed to go, “and Joe, remember, 
I'm Mrs. Irwin now.” 

“Baby—cars,” gurgled lit- 
tle Ted rapturously as he rode 














on Joe’s shoulder down the 
aisle, 


“Nobodyll know it’s our wedding journey,” 
Nan said gleefully 
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But Nan ran quickly home and even 
had time to run up the back stairs and 
get her roses, to throw “for the luckiest 
girl.” 

She was beginning to feel uneasy as 
to the manner in which Gordon would 
receive her exploit, but when she told 
him he was quite as elated as she had 
been when she first thought of it. 

“By Jove, Nan, you’re a wonder,” 
Gordon said. “I guess there won’t be 
much room for comment now, as [ve 
looked out for the rice and the signs 
on the baveage.” 

The train was rolling swiftly south- 
ward now. Nan sat hugging the baby 
ecstatically and for one moment she and 
Gordon faced each other in speechless 
thankfulness. Each knew that the other 
was thinking of the horrid experiences 
of a long list of bridal couples whom 
they had known. For instance, there 
was Dr. Brown and his wife whose 
trunks had arrived at the Hotel Portland 
with inscriptions in black paint all over 
them informing the public that the 
owners were newly married and had two 
hearts that beat as one; Gordon’s cous- 
ins, too, the Van Dusens, who had found 
their stateroom on the Columbia deco- 
rated with strings of red cardboard 
hearts, with the Gibson drawing, the 
“Eternal Question,” glued upon the outer 
panel of the door. And, most ghastly 
of all, there was the story of the newly 
married people in Cleveland, who were 
set upon by their friends and _ hand- 
cuffed together as they were leaving the 
station, with no alternative but thus to 
continue the journey, as the key to the 
handcuffs had been mailed ahead. 

Everything went well until it came 
time for dinner. 

“Now, he’ll call us ‘Dordon’ and 
‘Nan,’” Gordon said helplessly, “and 
what will we do?” 

“Qh—why, that’s easy,” answered 
Nan, “just say that he said it because 
we did, and that we thought it was 
cute.” 

No one seemed to see anything 
strange about it excepting one old lady 
who told Nan severely that it was “ter- 
rible bad for a child to bring him up 
that way.” 
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“Youre getting along with him all 
right now,” she went on, “but if he don’t 
learn to call his parents proper you 
won't be able to manage him.” 

Nan was one of the most friendly and 
sociable girls in the world, but she 
decided that it would be best for her to 
keep away as much as possible from the 
other people on the train, as her natural 
truthfulness might reassert itself with 
disastrous result. 

As for Gordon, he managed quite well, 
lying cheerfully and unblushingly when- 
ever any one asked him how long he had 
been married, and taking a vast delight 
in the comments of some English tour- 
ists, who said that the fellow over there 
with the pretty wife was a lucky dog, 
and in hearing Nan’s old lady say that 
the baby was the very image of his 
father. 

On the morning of arrival in San 
Francisco Nan said farewell to her fellow 
travelers with a deep sigh of relief. As 
they left the ferry they met an Ore- 
gonian, Tom Blake, of whose presence 
in the city they were entirely unaware. 

“This is luck,” said Tom, “I just 
got in from Honolulu. I never expected 
’'d meet you. Wanted awfully to get 
home in time for the wedding. What 
on earth are you doing with Sylvester’s 
youngster ?” 

Nan turned red and couldn’t find a 
word to say, for close beside them were 
the English tourists, looking amused, 
and the awful old lady. 

“We brought him for his health,” 
said Gordon, briefly. “Whew! It’s rain- 
ing; never knew it to rain here in May.” 

As they stepped outside he raised 
Nan’s umbrella, and over them both, 
and over their innocent wedding-joke 
protector, causing him to sputter with 
surprise, came a shower of rice. And as 
they got into a cab to go up town they 
heard an elderly voice say: 

“T knew that baby didn’t belong to 
those people—anvbody could see by the 
way they acted that they hadn’t been 
married a week.” 

Half an hour later the sun shone 
bright and warm, and Nan, standing 
beside a pleasant window where she 
could see the busy harbor and_ the 
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Alameda hills across the bay, was sure 
her troubles were over. ‘Tomorrow they 
would be at Del Monte, where baby could 
play in a field of golden poppies, and she 
and Gordon could drive and walk for 
hours and days, without a thought of 
the rest of the world. 

Presently she sat down to look over 
the morning papers. Almost the first 
thing she saw was this, in flaring head- 
Jines: 

BABY LOST WHILE RELATIVES REVEL. 
INFANT SON OF THEODORE SYLVESTER, 
THE OREGON MINE-OWNER, KIDNAPED 
ON THE WEDDING DAY OF MISS NAN 
CARTER AND GORDON IRWIN. 


In horrified amazement Nan read the 
rest. The neighborhood had been 
searched, the old well dragged—here 
she hugged the baby to think she had 
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him, safe and warm and alive—and now 
a posse was scouring the county to find 
the missing child. 

Gordon was standing beside the ele- 
vator waiting to come up, when Nan 
confronted him with her hands full of 
the crumpled newspaper. 

“What will we do? Where do you 
suppose my note went?” she almost 
wailed. 

“We'll send them a telegram,” said 
Gordon cheerfully, “and, my dear girl, 
didn’t it ever occur to you that if you 
left a piece of paper on a desk beside 
an open window the wind might blow 
it away and besides Rover might eat 
it up?” 

And this is the telegram that relieved 
the anxiety in the Oregon household 
and sent a messenger to recall the posse: 

“Don’t worry; we've got the baby.” 





Drawing by Oscar Bryn 


the Ferry 


By Mapce Morris 


The tide is high, and the gray gulls fly 
On wide-spread wings;—such human things, 
As they dive and light and flutter and fight— 


With a screak in the throat 





For the bread and things the small boy flings 
From the deck of the ferry-boat. 

The tide is strong, and the human throng 
Like gulls on the water, fed, 

With a screak in the note of its hungry throat, 

Is jostled and rushed and throttled and crushed, 
In its swarming battle for bread. 
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N southern California, 
skies are blue nearly three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, and 

the thermometrical mercury almost for- 
gets the art cf contracting to the freez- 
ing point, there flourishes an industry 


in most minds with 
the novel industry 


which is associated 
the wilds of Africa, 
of ostrich farming. 

Captive ostriches are often exhibited 
in our cities, and always have a place 
in the “Midways” of our expositions, 
while a few farms are scattered in the 
southern states, but in California the 
birds reach a greater degree of perfection 
than elsewhere, and here is located the 
original farm from which the others 
in America have sprung. 

About seventeen years ago the first 
cargo of live ostriches was brought to this 
country from South Africa. Domiciled 
in so favorable a locality as California, 
they resumed the domestic life which 
had been rudely interrupted, but, after 
rearing several broods, one by one the 
foreign birds sickened and died: “The 
long voyage,” the management said, 
“and the difference in climate.”  Per- 
haps, but to an observer it seems 
that the poor wild things might have 
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BY H.D. HOWELL 


Copyrighted photographs by Graham 


laid them down and died from sheer 
weariness of living continually in the 
public eye, homesick for the friendly 
desert sand where, hiding their heads, 
they could faney themselves unseen. Or 
the digestion—even of the ostrich—may 
have failed when its organs, accustomed 
to grass and grain, were crammed con- 
tinually with oranges. ‘This farm is 
visited annually by thousands of tour- 
ists, for each party of whom the birds 
must be fed; the protruding orange 
—swallowed whole—as it makes its way 
under the loose skin down the yard or 
so of neck, is one of the unique features 
of entertainment. The native birds seem 
to have cultivated a fourth dimension of 
space in which to stow their surplus, 
else how do they contrive to eat all that 
is offered them and ask, with open 
mouths, for more? 

To those having mental visions of 
Amazon plumes and fluffy boas, the 
ostrich is, on first sight, a distinct disap- 
pointment. A large, egg-shaped body, 
covered with short black or grayish- 
brown feathers, whose quality sets at 
rest all doubts as to the genuineness of 
“imitation” ostrich plumage, is poised 
upon long, bare, gray legs; a flattened 
head surmounts a long sinuous neck, 
on which is a growth of scraggy gray 
down. 

In keeping with its ungainliness is 
a mincing step, amusingly like that of 
an affected woman. Perhaps this is rem- 
iniscent of burning sands, the desert 
claiming its own after generations of 
captivity. At meal time, when grain 
is fed, its excitement is often evidenced 
by pirouettes with outspread wings 
which are almost graceful. 

On the wings and tail grow the long, 
beautiful feathers for which the ostrich 
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Piucking, advertised, never fails to draw an interested crowd 


is valued, those of the female, a grayish 
tan, of the male, pure white and 
glossy black, the wing when spread 
resembling a handsome and costly fan. 
But even the finest feathers do not reach 
the ideal of perfection, since it takes 
three of them to make one plume for 
my lady’s bonnet. 

At night mournful sounds, like human 
groans, issue from the farm, and a sym- 
pathetic soul may wonder if the birds 
are lamenting the vanity of womankind, 
which is the cause of their captivity; 
a child who does not look below the sur- 
face for cause and effect believes them 
to be happily asleep and_ snoring. 
Inguiry reveals that this noise, called 
“bromming,” indicates neither misery 
nor somnolence, but is the means pro- 
vided by Nature for preventing the 
approach of enemies. 

Very different from their uncouth 
parents are the little chicks. With heads 
and necks down-covered and _ prettily 
striped in tan and brown, and bodies 
like fringy little fluff balls, they reverse 
the story of the “Ugly Duckling.” As 
soon as hatched they are taken from 
their parents, who are unsuccessful in 
rearing them. Feeding on green alfalfa 


they grow at the enormous rate of 


a foot a month. Their average height 
when full grown is seven feet, their 
weight three hundred pounds. When 
eight months old they pass from the 
primary to the intermediate department, 
mingling in the large paddock with 
birds of various ages. They swallow 
oranges whole now and have their feath- 
ers plucked with the bravest. 

Plucking, advertised, never fails to 
draw an interested crowd; the bird, 
blindfolded by a stocking-like bag 
slipped over its head, is coaxed into a 
fence-corner ; its powerful and dangerous 
forward kick thus disposed of, one or two 
men hold it, while another pulls out the 
short feathers and clips off the long ones 
which would not come out painlessly ; 
later the quills are shed. As it is claimed 
that the birds object to this process only 
because of being handled, members of 
humane societies may wear ostrich plum- 
age without a qualm. 

During the fourth year they choose 
their mates and, emerging from obscur- 
ity, are named and set up in housekeep- 
ing, with such aristocratic neighbors as 
George Washington, William McKinley, 
Grover Cleveland, Edward VII, Lord 


Roberts, Pierpont Morgan, and_ their 
wives; besides the lesser celebrities 
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Jeffries, Corbett, and Fitzsimmons. 
These fine names fail to impress their 
owners with a sense of noblesse oblige, 
William McKinley, for instance,—so 
named because one of the finest birds 
on the farm—trampled his wife to death 
some years ago, presumably because she 
would look over the fence at Grover 
Cleveland. 

The encyclopedias describe the ostrich 
as polygamous; in this country, how- 
ever, he adopts American institutions 
and chooses but one wife. A_ shal- 
low hole scooped in the ground serves as 
a nest, where every alternate day an 
egg is laid. Suchanegg! Half a yard 
around the longer way and tipping the 
scales at three and a half pounds! A 
single egg would be a breakfast for a 
large family, though by no means an 
economical one. From twelve to eighteen 


eggs are laid, then the forty-day sitting 
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begins, in which the male assists; 
taking his shifts at night, visitors 


seldom see him engaged in this feminine 
occupation. Having many enemies in 
their wild estate, Nature with unerring 
foresight has decreed that the hen brood- 
ing by day should match the sand, while 
the partner who takes her place when 
the shades of evening are drawn is the 
color of the night. 

When a week old the chicks are worth 
twenty-five dollars apiece, and a pair of 
four-year-old ostriches, five hundred dol- 
lars. This is no wonder, for the hen, for- 
getting the seasons in a land of perpetual 
sunshine, lays all the year round instead 
of twice a year as in Africa. Each bird 
produces every nine months a crop of 
feathers worth about thirty dollars; 
while the tourists who pay to see them, 
and carry off their expensive plumage as 
souvenirs, form the largest crop of all. 


A GROUP OF BABIES 


Japan, the Beautiful 


By Ivan Swirr 


The ghost of grace, through heathen tides and times, 
Hath kept her vigil *neath thy trembling stars! 
Thy cherry-blossom cheeks, in peace or wars, 

Still beam rapport with all thy sweetest chimes! 


New states may grow where fallen states have been ;— 
The pulse of Beauty, dead, shall beat no more! 
Thine not the cause of wall and tower and store ;— 

Thy citadels are laid in hearts of men! 





























The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Roof Gardens in California 
In the southern part of California roof 
gardens are becoming features of all the 
new buildings. In Los Angeles they have 
been added to a few buildings, and in Bakers- 
field and Fresno, where the heat in summer is 
intense, the roof garden is now considered 
an indispensable feature of the tall office 
building or dwelling house in the heart of 
town. The recently erected building of 
the Stock and Oil Exchange in Bakersfield 
is an example. Its roof garden reminds the 
traveler of some of the famous resorts of 
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NEW STOCK AND OIL EXCHANGE BUILDING, BAKERS- 
FIELD, CALIFORNIA, WITH ROOF GARDEN 


this kind in New York. It covers the entire 
roof of the four-story building, and is fenced 
in by potted plants with a string of electric 
lights extending completely around it. This 
roof garden is not, however, for purposes of 
a vaudeville nature, as are those of New 
York. The public has nothing to do with 
it, but here the members of the Exchange 
go when they wish to talk in coolness and 
comfort. ‘There are tents where they may 
‘etire when the sun’s rays become too pierc- 
ing. B. G. MeDougall, the architect of 
this building, designed the garden and others 
of the same kind for other buildings. He 
consulted famous European models for his 
roof gardens, and they have evidently sup- 
plied a long-felt want in the hot section of 
our state. 

In Fresno they have appealed to the taste 
of the wealthy residents, and several of the 
new houses there have roof gardens. The 


handsomest and most picturesque of these 
is the garden on the roof of Charles 


Lee’s house. Beautiful palms are set about 
on the roof, and hammocks are swung from 
supports, inviting the indojent to repose. It 
is quite the thing to serve iced drinks and 
Russian tea in the cool of the afternoon 
to one’s friends, who find the garden in the 
air a much more inviting place to visit in 
than a close drawing-room. 

Though as yet the roof garden has not 
become general in the architecture of San 


Francisco homes, being chiefly a part of 
the houses in Chinatown, there are a few 


such attachments to dwellings in other parts 
of the city. On Clay street, near Jones, there 
is a house that was built in pioneer days, 
but has lately been remodeled by its owner. 
A roof garden is a feature of the dwelling. 
As yet the garden is only a modest affair, 
but over its wire fence vines are to be trained, 
and its potted plants are to be augmented 
by tall palms. A huge Japanese umbrella 
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is suspended from wires over a hammock. 
There are easy chairs and little tables scat- 
tered about. On the roof of the flat next 
door is also a garden, with plants and com- 
fortable seats. 

By and by, when land becomes higher 
priced in San Francisco, the roof garden 
may be part of every home that can now 
afford its garden plot on terra firma. But 
even now everybody cannot have a garden 
on the ground in the crowded districts of the 
city, while it is easy for everybody to have 
a garden on the roof of his house, if the 
roof be flat. In the first place it is well to 
have the roof double-boarded and made 
water tight, so that no unpleasant streams 
may soak through to the rooms_ beneath. 
Then have the place fenced in, high or low, 
just as your fancy dictates. Train nastur- 
tiums, morning-glories, fuchsias, sweet peas, 
or some other hardy climber—perhaps a rose 
or clematis—to cover the fence. When it 
erows high enough the vine can be trained 
over a trellis, or into a natural arbor. Have 
a tent or a Japanese umbrella in a corner 
of the garden, and an Oriental settee or 
couch. Then a hammock or two can be added, 
and a tabouret or two. 

Probably the finest roof gardens on a large 
scale to be found in California are those in 
the architectural scheme of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst’s hacienda at Pleasanton. These are 
only possible of imitation if the imitator’s 
income is able to keep pace with his taste. 
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Largest Organ in the World 


The main attraction in the Festival Hall 
at St. Louis, and one worthy of the magnifi- 
cent exposition of which it forms a part, 
is its grand organ, the largest in the world, 
which was built by the Art Organ Company 
of Los Angeles, California. Some idea of 
its size may be obtained when it is learned 
that simply to set it in position was a 
matter of three months’ work, and that 
twelve large furniture cars were used in its 
transportation. 

Not only does this new instrument outrank 
in size the great organ in Sydney, Australia, 
—which heretofore has held the palm,—but 
in quality as well, having many new features 
which are protected by patent rights. It 
is one thing to have a large organ, but quite 
another to have such mechanism as will give 
the best connection between the keys and 
pipes. The superiority of the Los Angeles 
organ in this respect is due largely to the 
Fleming pneumatic valve with which each 
of the ten thousand and fifty-nine pipes is 
provided. Another innovation is the elec- 
trical switchboard on which the stop com- 
binations are arranged. By its means the 
stops in the console, or keyboard, can be 
drawn beforehand for the solo effects, and, 
with the combinations previously arranged, 
one can play for hours with all of the one 
hundred and forty speaking stops available, 
vet without the necessity of touching one 
of them. So perfectly is the organ under 
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THIS IS NOT A STABLE—IT IS A PIPE FROM THE LARGEST ORGAN IN THE WORLD, BUT IT HOLDS A PONY 











MURAL PAINTING BY ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 
electrical control that no more physical 
effort is required by the performer for its 
greatest power than for its least. 

The organ’s larger metal pipes are of 
zinc, but the smaller ones where the quality 


of tone tells so much, are, for the most 
part, of pure tin. Lead and an amalgam of 
lead and tin are also used in some of the 


smaller pipes for special effects. 

The pipe which has the distinction of being 
the largest metal organ pipe in the world 
measures thirty-seven feet six inches in 
length, is eighteen inches in diameter, and 
weighs eight hundred and forty pounds. 
This pipe is called the sub-principal. The 
thundering tones of its low C were not tested 
until it was set up in St. Louis, its great 
size making its handling in the factory 
voicing-room impracticable. 

In decided contrast is the smallest pipe 
which is just about the size of an ordinary 
slate pencil, while its speaking length, the 
only part which counts, is but five-eighths 
of an inch, the remainder of its length 
being merely the base upon which _ it 
stands. 

Many of the pipes are made of wood, and 
of these the largest has been photographed 
with a seven-year-old pony standing com- 
fortably inside. It a very small pony, 
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THE LIBRARY, 
certainly, but even a small pony requires 
a large organ pipe to house it. 

The wood used in the construction of the 
pipes is chiefly sugar pine, which grows only 
on the Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges; 
some maple is used also, and the case is 
made entirely of the best selected Oregon 
pine. There is enough lumber in the organ, 
exclusive of the case, to build four eight- 
room houses, while the electric wire, one 
hindred and thirty miles, would probably,— 
in length, though the quality is different,— 
supply a small town with lights and ’phones. 


The organ has been sold to the Kansas 
City Convention Hall Company for about 


seventy thousand dollars, and_ will be 
removed to that city at the close of the fair. 
H. D. Howe Lt. 


A Photograph Taken by Radium 


A photograph made with a piece of ore 
containing radium, through the opaque shut- 
ter of a photograph plate-holder, is the inter- 
esting result of an experiment made in the 
Utah state building at the St. Louis Fair, 
by S. T. Whitaker, director-general of the 
state exhibit. The ore is from Richardson, 
Grand county, where the mineral is being 
mined for commercial purposes. The 




















Richardson ore is being used by the French 
experts who discovered the radium in ore 
which was first found in Bulgaria. Almost 
the entire output of radium is now obtained 
from American ores, and the mine at Rich- 
ardson, Utah, has recently been purchased 
by a wealthy syndicate. Although the photo- 
graph taken by Mr. Whitaker was only the 
reproduction of the slide of the holder, it 
was obtained by simply placing the piece 
of ore on the shutter and leaving it over 
night. 














MAY SUTTON, THE TENNIS CHAMPION 


She Beats the Nation at Tennis 


Since June 25 of the present year a Cali- 
fornia girl has been woman tennis champion 
of the United States. Miss May Sutton, 
whose picture appears in this department of 
SUNSET, is the one who has attained this 
distinction, and she won it by defeating 
Miss Elizabeth Moore, of New York, in 
straights. The championship game _ took 
place in Philadelphia, and the score stood 
in Miss Sutton’s favor as follows: 6—1, 
6—2. Miss Sutton and Miss Hall (also of 
’asadena) were the winners of the woman’s 
championship doubles over Miss Moore and 
Miss C. B. Neeley, the latter of Chicago. 
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San Francisco’s New Hotels 


After calling attention to the fact that 
in the last year over twenty-two hundred 
rooms have been added to what is known 
as the boarding-house district of San Fran- 
cisco, and after referring to the new St. 
Francis and Fairmount hotels of the same 
city, Edward H. Hamilton continues as fol- 
lows in a communication published in the 
San Francisco Examiner: 


In most cities it would be thought that 
the adding of two big hotels would be all the 
tourist travel would demand. 3ut in booming 
San Francisco the requirements are so great 
that these two big hotels will not begin to 
satisfy it. So on the first of the year the 
present Tivoli structure on Eddy street is to 
be torn down and a hotel of 450 rooms— 
same size as the St. Francis—is to be erected 
there. This hotel is to be arranged with a 
special idea of accommodating commercial trav- 
elers. But on top of all this the ‘‘Castle Law,” 
at Pine and Stockton streets, is to be com- 
menced next year. It is to be the largest 
of all the new hotels, with nearly 700 guest- 
rooms. And the croakers have quit predicting 
that these ventures will be failures. Their 
success is assured. 

So San Francisco is to add about 2,200 
rooms in the way of big hotels inside of a 
year. That's nearly three more Palace hotels. 
I think our promotion committee might call 
attention to that fact in big type. Perhaps 
our railroads might mention the fact in their 
advertisements. The bigger the type the more 
eyes it will catch. A few cirens posters during 
the St. Louis Exposition would get the notice 
of a great many people. We know that San 
Francisco is the great hustling city of the 
west. Now let’s let the other people know 
about it. 


A Great State Highway 


The project of building a California state 
highway from San Francisco to San Diego, 
following the line of El Camino Real, the 
old missions road, is being much discussed 
at present, and it is probable that definite 
action will be taken in the matter at no 
distant day. This done, the step that natur- 
ally will follow—it even now is under con- 
sideration—will be the continuation of this 
road from San Francisco to Siskiyou; and 
when all has been accomplished, as it ulti- 
mately will be, California will be the pos- 
sessor of a species of King’s highway about 
1,500 miles in length, a great thoroughfare 
with which no other state in the Union, 
except it be Texas, can hope ever to vie. 


The Foothill Valleys 


In the foothills of the Sierra Nevada and 
Coast ranges—particularly in the former— 
are a large number of small but exceedingly 
fertile valleys, which, although they are at 
present but little known, are destined at no 
distant day to be well populated by pros- 
perous people. In these valleys the winters 
usually are mild, and the heat of the summer 
is tempered by the surrounding mountains. 
As a rule, they afford excellent pasturage for 
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FERRYBOAT BERKELEY ENTERING 


cattle in winter, and in summer dairy stock 
obtain green forage in the mountains. 
Almost without exception the valleys possess 
running streams, with plenty of water for 
the greater part if not all of the year. In 
practically all of them the hardier deciduous 
fruits are cultivated. As most of the moun- 
tain valleys are remote and lack transpor- 
tation facilities, lands may be purchased at 
figures correspondingly moderate; say from 
five dollars per acre upwards. The lands in 
the mountain valleys are usually available 
in small tracts, and hence, as they become 
known, they will appeal strongly to men of 
moderate means who desire to insure to 
themselves a living income without the 
expenditure of much money. 


A booklet about Hotel Bon-Air has just 
been issued by Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Manlove, 
the proprietors. It will interest all those 
who are looking for a place to spend a 
holiday, as Bon-Air lacks none of the 
advantages of other resorts and has some 
which are distinctly its own, notably its 
location in the beautiful Ross Valley at 
the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, only an hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. In these days of 
storm and stress only those who know the 
value of rest are able to do their work in 
the world. 


The season for deer-hunting in California 
opened on July 15th, and not a few sportsmen 
have taken advantage of it, as venison, in 
the market or out of it, has demonstrated. 
Deer still are seen frequently enough west 
of the Rockies to make the hunting of them 
something more than the pleasant fiction 


THE SLIP AT THE OAKLAND MOLE 


that it is in a majority of the eastern states, 
while the number of smaller game is legion. 
The Westerner pretty nearly has the only 
“real thing” in the line of hunting to be 
found on Uncle Sam’s snug little central 
ranch, 

President Rudolph J. Taussig, of the San 
Francisco Mechanics’ Institute, has presented 
to that body a handsome painting which now 
adorns the walls of its library. The painting 
is by Arthur F. Mathews, of San Francisco. 
In the background is a cloudy sky, while the 
middle distance has in it typical California 
hills and a magnificent eucalyptus tree, and 
in the foreground is a group of figures repre- 
senting the industrial and fine arts. A 
picture of the painting appears elsewhere 
in this department. Mr. Mathews is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost mural painters 
in the United States. He is at the head 
of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. an 
affiliated college of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


The ferryboat Berkeley, plying between 
San Francisco and Oakland, is one of the 
safest and most carefully appointed ferry- 
boats in this country. The hull of steel 
was built in 1898, and is divided into a 
series of water-tight compartments in such 
a manner that in the event of a collision 
it would be practically impossible to sink 
her. Although the necessity for using life- 
preservers is remote, the Berkeley is provided 
with a full complement of them. The length 
of the deck is 276 feet, and the width of beam 
is forty feet, with a draft, when loaded, 
of eight feet, nine inches. 
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Plays and the Players | 


“Joseph Entangled,” the play in which fast table and they are discovered at this 
ifenry Miller and his company are appearing compromising meal by two friends of Mr. i | 
at the Columbia theater, San Mayne, who have come to the house to meet 
Henry Miller Francisco, is from the pen of him on business, Mr. Mayne also having i 
ina Henry Arthur Jones, j 
New Play the author of “The i 
Liars,” ““The Case of i 
Rebellious Susan” and other two- ha 
world successes. The production h 
of the piece here is the first that i! 


has been essayed on the Ameri- 
can stage. Usually Mr. Frohman 
makes the initial presentation of 
his acquired foreign plays in New 
York before exploiting them in 
any other American city. This 
departure from his practice is 
owing to his new arrangement 
with Mr. Miller, which stipulates 
that, besides introducing the star 
in San Francisco in two or three 
of the pronounced novelties 
of the eastern winter season, 
the repertoire shall include the 
new play or plays Mr. Frohman 
may have selected for Mr. Mil- 
ler’s winter season in the east. 
The play is conceded to be the 
leading dramatic event of the 
current London season. Its plot 
is briefly outlined as follows: 
Lady Verona Mayne, the wife 
of Mr. Mayne, unexpectedly runs 
up to London out of the season 
and goes to her own house. By 





a strange coincidence, Sir Joseph, 
an old admirer, comes to town 
that very night and, having lost 
his luggage, asks Lady Verona’s 
butler (who does not know that 
she is in town) to put him up 
for the night. The next morn- Copyrighted photograph by A. Dupont 
ing the two meet at the break- HENRY MILLER 
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come unexpectedly to town. Sir Joseph tells 
the friends the story of his lost luggage, 
which is regarded as not even a fairly decent 
iie. Lady Verona’s mouth is sealed because 
she has come to town to prevent the elope- 
ment of a giddy sister. Sir Joseph does 
more explaining, and then, finding his efforts 
serve no purpose, stops talking. Mr. Mayne 
hearing of the breakfast, goes home much 
excited, but from the welcome concealment 
of a curtain hears Lady Verona’s sister tell 
all about the frustrated elopement. He then 
believes his wife’s tale and all ends happily. 
For this presentation of “Joseph Entan- 
gled” Mr. Miller’s company has been aug- 
mented by the addition of Miss Hilda Spong 


and Messrs. Frederick Tyler and Stanley 
Dark; Miss Spong having come to San 


Franciseo direct from London to create her 
appointed r6le in the new play. 


Kyrle Bellew, supported by his entire New 
York cast, including E. M. Holland, will 
bring to the Columbia theater early in 
September his play, “Raffles, the Amateur 
Cracksman.” San Francisco will be the first 
city after New York to see the production. 


The musical stage has known some very 
talented people who have claimed California 
as their home, and few of 
them have done the Golden 
a State greater credit than has 
in Europe Fannie Francisca, who has 
been winning triumph after triumph in 
Kurope for the past several years. In fact, 
her success has been such as to prevent 
her coming home until nearly eleven years 
have elapsed. Her contracts with the var- 
ious great operatic organizations in Europe 
have kept her continually before the music- 
loving people of the great operatic centers 
of the continent, and two weeks ago she con- 
cluded her second contract with the opera 
at Amsterdam. The Metropolitan Opera peo- 
ple have, it is said, been bargaining with her 
managers for her appearance in New York, 
and whether this comes off or not, she will 
make a limited concert tour of America, 
probably beginning it in San Francisco, the 
city from which she took her stage name. 
As Fannie Michelson, the songstress achieved 
much local fame before her departure for 
Europe and long before her leaving great 
things were predicted for her as soon as 
she was fully prepared for the operatic stage. 
She has a most effective dramatic soprano, 
and as her stage presence is far above the 
ordinary, her appearance in the cast of an 
opera always has had much to do with the 
production's success. During the past few 
years she has added to her repertoire twenty 
great operatic works and during the last 
season at Amsterdam she made the finest 
hits of her career in two of the most recent 
of operatic successes. 


A Californian’s 
Triumph 
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WHITE WHITTLESEY 


White Whittlesey, is having a remarkably 
well-patronized engagement at the Alcazar 
theater in San Francisco. 
White Whittlesey He has gained greatly in 
at the Alcazar _— breadth and versatility, and 
crowded houses see him in 
everything that he plays. Whittlesey is to 
star for five years upon the coast, under the 
direction of Belasco, Mayer and Price. His 
repertoire for the first tour will include 
“Soldiers of Fortune,” “The Second in Com- 
mand” and “Heartsease.” He remains at the 
Aleazar until October 9th, and will play 
during September the first two named, as 
well as “Pride of Jennico” and the Brandon 
Tynan version of ‘Robert Emmet,” which 
has never been seen in San Francisco. It is 
quite different from all the other dramas 
glorifying the Irish patriot. Eugenie Thais 
Lawton is supporting Whittlesey and will 
be his leading woman on his tour. 


During the month of July two new plays 
by western writers were launched in Cali- 
fornia. “Hon. John North,” 
Two New Plays written by Herbert Bashford, 
by Californians was produced at the Cali- 
fornia theater in San Fran- 
“Hearts of Tennessee,” by Ulric 
B. Collins, first saw the footlights at Ye 
Liberty Playhouse in Oakland. Both plays 
diverge from the conventional and offer some- 
thing new in situation in a convincing way. 
J. R. Stockwell, who for over twenty years 
has been connected with San Francisco’s 
theatrical world, produced the “Hon. John 
North” and appeared in the title réle. This 
play is thoroughly western, the situations 
are possible, the action logical, the dialogue 
amusing, and the hale-fellow-well-met tone 
which is typical of the land lying west of 
the Rockies pervades the whole. 
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North is a highly esteemed Seattle poli- 
tician who is running for Governor. At 
the beginning of the play he is_ living 
happily with his wife and family—his second 
wife; his closet skeleton being a first wife 
of whom his second wife has no knowledge, 
North never having dared to tell her, because 
of her extreme prejudice against divorced 
men. He returns from a successful campaign 
to find his first wife installed as French 
teacher in his home, with a pretty black- 
mailing scheme up her sleeve. The sympathy 
of the audience is with North and his big, 
wholesome second wife, who is proud of 
him, but who, much to his annoyance, is 
very thoughtful and kind to the new French 
teacher. To add to the complications, North’s 
brother-in-law falls in love with the French 
teacher. A purported son of North is pro- 
duced by wife number one, and the situation 
is laughable in the extreme. His queer 
actions make his wife think that his mind 
is deranged, and in her agony she wishes 
that any other misfortune but this had 
befallen her. She declares that she could 
stand anything but to have John go out 
of his head. ‘Could you stand even a 
divorced man for a husband?” asks North. 
“A ten times divorced man,” she answers. 
“Only once,” prompts North, and forthwith 
tells her the whole story. 

As a side issue, Mrs. North is trying 
to urge the marriage of her daughter to a 
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HERBERT BASHFORD 
Author of “Hon. John North” 
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French count, but the young woman is in love 
with a reporter on a paper that is opposing 
the candidacy of her father. The reporter 
saves the day by securing, at the last min- 
ute, the scandalous article brought to the 
office by North’s first wife. Virtue triumphs, 
and the curtain falls amid the roars of 


laughter. 
In speaking of the play, Mr. Stockwell 
says: “The ‘Hon. John North’ reminds 


me of the Hoyt plays. Many of the lines 
are suggestive of Hoyt in his happiest style 
of keen satire. I consider this play one of 
the best vehicles I have had. It has great 
possibilities, but it must be pruned and 
readjusted. Laughs have to be developed, 
and that is what makes a comedy harder 
to write than a straight drama which simply 
tells a story. I have great faith in Mr. 
3ashford as a dramatist. He has the rare 
ability of appreciating the dramatic in life. 
The west is full of the dramatic, but he 
who sees and knows the footlight value of 
what he sees is the true dramatist.” 

“Hearts of Tennessee” deals largely with 
the old spirit of the Civil war, though the 
action of the play takes place at the time 
of the Spanish-American war. The most 
touching scene in the play is where the 
ex-Confederate colonel accepts a commission 
in the United States army, and the most 
amusing situation is where the Confederate 
soldier, whose mind has been a blank from 
a wound received at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, is restored to reason by an operation 
performed by an army surgeon. When he 
wakes he chases a Union soldier, one of the 
villains in the play, and makes him prisoner. 

The play has a plethora of good situations 
any one of which would make a climax by 
itself. As its name implies, “Hearts of Ten- 
nessee” is not a star piece. Every one in the 
cast has a good speaking part. 

“Hearts of Tennessee” has its initial 
presentation followed by a week’s engagement 
on what actors claim is the finest stage in 
America, that of Ye Liberty Playhouse in 
Oakland. It is a revolving stage, a circle 
seventy-five feet in diameter; large enough 
for five sets of scenes, and six can be built 
upon it by saving a little on the side lines. 
The peculiar advantage of this arrangement 
is self evident. There are no shifting of 
scenes between acts and no long waits. The 
lack of confusion behind the scenes during 
the performance is a benefit to the actors 
and a_ safeguard against accidents and 
miscues. 

The seating capacity of the Liberty is two 
thousand, one thousand downstairs and one 
thousand upstairs. Every seat is good, and 
the acoustics of the house are perfect. From 
the date of the opening of the theater, four 
months ago, to the present time, Mr. Bishop, 
the manager, has demonstrated his ability 
by finding good plays and good players. 


ISABEL FRASER. 
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ULRIC B. COLLINS 
Author of “Hearts of Tennessee” 


The story of “The Toreador” which is being 
presented at the Tivoli, concerns the fortunes 
of one Carajolo, a bull fighter 
Story of of Villaya, who has _ fallen 
*“‘The Toreador” in love with an English 
widow and who has come to 
Biarritz for his wedding. The first act opens 
in the flower shop of the Grand Hotel at 
Biarritz, where Mrs. Hoppings has come with 
her bridesmaids for the wedding. Carajolo 
arrives, but is warned that his former love, 
a jealous Spanish woman named Teresa, is 
on his track, aud means to make trouble for 
him. Meantime Mr. Pettifer, an animal 
dealer, has come to this place to get some 
bulls, which he means to make Carajolo 
fight. He is also a suitor for Mrs. Hoppings’ 
hand. He overhears a conversation between 
Carajolo and Teresa, which he repeats to 
Mrs. Hoppings. She breaks the engagement 
and gives her passports to Teresa, who tries 
her best to induce Carajolo to return to 
Villaya with her as her husband. Now 
appears upon the scene a little cockney tiger, 
or footman, who has come in answer to an 
advertisement which Pettifer has put in the 
paper asking for a Bengal tiger. Gigg, the 
cockney, mistakes this for an advertisement 
for a footman. He meets Pettifer, who 
explains the situation to him and he finds 
himself penniless in this strange place. The 
proprietress of the flower shop is his sweet- 
heart. They quarrel, and Gigg is cursing 
his luck when Teresa appears on the scene 
with passports made out for two. She per- 
suades Gigg to take Carajolo’s place as the 
bullfighter and they all start for Villaya. 
The second act opens at Villaya where 
the entire populace, headed by the Governor 
and a brass band, is awaiting the return of 
Carajolo and his bride. Not having seen 
Carajolo since -he was a child, the people 
mistake Gigg for the real toreador. He is 
forced to make a speech and go through all 
sorts of complications, including the leader- 
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ship of a Carlist uprising. Finally, he is 
brought down as a toreador and is just 
about to enter the ring when the real Cara- 
jolo turns up and matters are straightened 
out. There is a sub-plot running through 
the play which concerns Dora Selby, a ward 
in chancery, and her friend, Nancy Staunton, 
who is a niece of Mrs. Hoppings. They meet 
in the train and come to Biarritz together. 
Miss Selby finds a letter from her guardian 
which tells her he is sending his son to 
meet her and that he thinks she will be a 
good match for this son. This makes Miss 
Selby quite angry and she resolves to be 
revenged. Miss Staunton, her friend, has 
met a young Englishman, Sir Archie, with 
whom she has fallen deeply in love. He also 
is at Biarritz looking for her. Miss Selby 
persuades her friend to masquerade as a man 
and play her husband, whom she introduces 
to Mr. Traill and Sir Archie as Mr. Robinson. 
This leads to many amusing situations, which 
in the end are finally straightened out, as 
Miss Selby has from the first fallen in love 
with Gus. 

Melville Ellis, whom the Tivoli manage- 
ment has brought from New York to play 


A San Franciscan the part of Augustus Traill 


Who Has in “The Toreador,’ which 


he created in America, is a 
Succeeded San Francisco boy. He left 


here about seven years ago, and, after a tour 
through the Orient, went to New York, 
where he was at once engaged as accom- 
panyist for Plunket Greene, the famous 
English ballad singer. After a six-months’ 
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Actor, composer and director 
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ROBIN HOOD’S MERRY, MERRY MEN IN THE SHERWOOD FOREST AT THE TIVOLI OPERA HOUSE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


trip, Mr. Ellis decided to go on the stage 
and made his debut in Chicago with Harry 
Woodruff in a sketch written by George Ade, 
called “Two Artists and a Model.” 

The next season found him = supporting 
May Irwin in a play called “Sister Mary.” 
Mr. Ellis introduced into this play piano 
solos, which were very successful. He also 
wrote most of the music for the productions 
made by the Stroller’s Club at the Waldorf 
in New York. After this, he joined Maurice 
Farkoa and together they did drawing-room 
work, appearing at such well-known houses 
as those of Mrs. Fish, Mrs. George Gould, 
Mrs. Albert Gerry, Harry Lehr; in fact, 
almost every drawing-room of note in New 
York. 

Mr. Ellis then went to Europe, and while 
in Paris was engaged by Messrs. Fisher & 
Riley as the original musical director of 
“Floradora” in this country. He came back 
and produced this play and after a_ short 
season went with Mrs. Leslie Carter as 
musical director in “Zaza.” He remained only 
two weeks and then became private secretary 
to the Duke of Manchester, with whom he 
traveled throughout the states. 

Returning to London, Mr. Ellis took up 
composition and wrote all of the incidental 
music for Miss Marie Tempest’s production 
of “Vanity Fair.” He also wrote the music 
for Sir Charles Wyndham, Beerbohm Tree 
and a great deal of music for George 


Edwardes’ productions. He also played in 
numerous drawing-rooms in London as well 
as Paris. 

While Mr. Ellis was in London, J. Fred 
Zimmerman, Jr., engaged him to come to 
America to play in “The Toreador,” in sup- 
port of Francis Wilson, with whom _ he 
remained for two seasons. Mr. Ellis was 
also concerned in the American production 
of the “Chinese Honeymoon,” for which he 
wrote several interpolated numbers, notably, 
“The Leader of Frocks and Frills.” This past 
season he has been with Rogers Brothers 
in “The Rogers Brothers in London,” where 
his piano playing again made a hit. During 
the present season he also composed the 
music for Bertha Galland’s play entitled 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” which 
will be seen here during the coming season. 
He is now at work on two musical plays, 
and leaves here at the end of September 
to fill a musical engagement in New York. 


Dorothy Morton, who is under contract to 
remain at Fischer’s theater, in San Francisco, 
a year, originated the principal feminine rdéle 
in “The Wizard of the Nile,” the widow 
in “The Prince of Pilsen,” and the leading 
female character in “The Greek Slave.” Her 
work at Fischer’s is of a character to main- 
tain the reputation she had established before 
appearing on that stage. 
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Books and Writers 


One of the latest developments in the line 


Professor Horace 
“Provincial 


criticism is 
Spenser Fiske’s 


of American 


Provincial Types in American Fiction,” 
Types in published by the Chautauqua 
American Press, New York and Chicago. 
Fiction The matter is discussed under 

four heads: Provincial Types in 
New England; Provincial Types in the 


South; Provincial Types in the Mississippi 
Valley; and Provincial Types in the Far 
West. To speak of this book as a criticism 
proper may be, in a sense, slightly mislead- 
ing, as it is rather a descriptive summing up 
of the various provincial types in our lighter 
literature, which is done by placing in jux- 
taposition, for instance, such characters as 
Silas Lapham; the cow-puncher hero of 
Wister’s “Virginian.” and Cable’s “Honore 
Grandissime.” 

In the chapter preceding each of these four 
sections is the author’s “Brief Survey of the 
Field.” in which one finds a sympathetic 
introduction to the fiction-land of that dis- 
tinctive pertion of America. 

The New England section is represented by 
“Silas Lapham”; Mary KE. Wilkins’s “Pem- 
broke”; and Miss Jewett’s ‘“Deephaven.” 
Here is the puritan in all his harshness and 
unlovely inflexibility of character, worked 
out with the completest literary skill by 
writers who are, in two of the cases at least, 


themselves puritans of the puritans. And 
this astonishing character is wonderfully 
productive of good results—of fortitude, 


honor and high success. 

Page’s “In Old Virginia”; Smith’s ‘Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville’; MHarris’s “Uncle 
emus”; Cable’s “The Grandissimes”; and 
Craddock’s “The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains”; present vividly and_ pictur- 
esquely the typical life of the south. The 
soft speech of the southern half of the United 
States fairly pervades the first four of these 


books; but in the last are represented char- 
acters more nearly approaching in harshness 
and those of the New England 
group 

“Huckleberry Finn,” the Odyssey of the 
Mississippi; “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
the first and best dialect novel published in 
the country; and Garland’s “Main Traveled 
Roads.” which is a most striking example 
of realism, tell the story of the middle west. 

But two writers are adduced as bodying 
forth in print the life of the far west: Bret 
Harte and Owen Wister. Professor Fiske 
makes no invidious distinctions here, merely 
setting forth, without special comment, 
through their own work largely, the merits 
of these two writers. Of them it may be 
said that while Harte depicts with the faith- 
fulness of a camera the life of the California 
of half a century ago, writing it down with 
an almost unsurpassable literary finish and 
skill, that the principal character of Mr. 
Wister’s most popular book is entirely 
foreign to the setting in which he is found. 
As a cavalier in the days of the Roses he 
would be all right; but in cowboy boots and 
wide sombrero he is an anomaly. 


ruggedness 


Arthur J. Burdick’s “The Mystie Mid- 
Region,” which has just been issued from the 
Knickerbocker Press of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, is 
illustrated with fifty-six fine 
plates of the desert region of 
the United States, which he describes as 
being a section “from two hundred to five 
hundred miles wide, and seven hundred to 
eight hundred miles long, and extending far 
down into Mexico.” To this region, in vari- 
ous places, are applied such names as the 
“Nevada Desert,” the “Black Rock Desert,” 
the “Smoke Creek Desert,” the “Painted 
Desert,” and the “Colorado Desert.” 


A Book About 
The Desert 
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Mr. Burdick is thoroughly familiar with 
the wonderful country he describes, and 
writes with a depth of interest and a spirit 
of interpretation that make his book 
extremely interesting. The mid-region has 
a charm and interest all its own; a terrible- 
ness and a beauty in which the former is by 
no means always in the ascendant. All its 
fascinating mystery is very charmingly set 
forth, and in this the illustrations are of 
great assistance to the descriptions which 
are themselves finished and vivid. 

Mr. Burdick treats of the plant and animal 
life; of the human dwellers (Indian), their 
products—baskets and other articles of inter- 
est; of the vast mineral wealth, gold, silver, 
salt and borax mines, and numerous precious 
gems; of the atmosphere and its effects; 
in fact, of everything of interest in connec- 
tion with the subject, freshly and vigorously. 


All persons who are interested in the his- 
tory of the southwest will welcome ‘The 
Journey of Coronado,” pub- 
The Journey lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
of Coronado New York. The book is a 
translation by George Parker 
Winship of Castafieda’s Relacion de la Jor- 
nada de Cibola, which is a very full account 
of Coronado’s expedition from the City of 
Mexico to the plains of Kansas and Nebraska, 
1540-1542. Pedro Castaneda was a common 
soldier who had the gift of reciting a story 
in a direct and simple manner, and he gives 
a very complete account of the whole journey. 
It is a quaint and naive recital, and very 
valuable, giving as it does the first really 
reliable description of the country and its 
inhabitants, and telling the story of one of 
the most remarkable explorations in Ameri- 
can history. This was seventy-five years 
before the English succeeded in establishing 
themselves upon the northeastern coast of 
North America, 

The main object of the expedition was the 
subjugation of the country, and the conquest 
of the Seven Cities of Cibola especially, these 
being then considered, from earlier reports 
made by Cabeza de Vaca and Frey Marcos de 
Nizza, the repositories of vast wealth. The 
command was made up of two hundred and 
fifty horsemen; seventy-five Spanish foot sol- 
diers; three hundred or more native allies, and 
upward of a thousand negro and Indian ser- 
vants. The story of the ill-starred expedition 
is told in full; there are also in the volume 
a number of translations of other documents 
written by various members of the expedi- 
tion, among them Coronado’s own reports 
to the viceroy of Mexico, Mendoza, and to 
the king of Spain. 

It is a moving account of tremendous 
effort and heart-breaking failure; for it was 
the ruin of Coronado, and the cause of much 
burning jealousy and ill feeling on the part 
of many of his followers. 
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Professor Winship in the translation of 
this book has done a work which puts schol- 
ars all over the English speaking world 
in his debt. It is to be hoped that we may 
have from the same hand translations of 
other Spanish documents bearing upon the 
history of the southwest. 

U. Francis Durr. 


A good novel is always a wholesome expe- 
rience, but when it is built on lines broad 
enough to hold the interest 
The Pillar of the whole reading public. 
of Light, by with flesh and blood men and 
Louis Tracy women whose courageous 
devotion to duty makes every 
reader’s heart throb responsively, it deserves 
heralding. Such a book is Louis Tracy’s 
“The Pillar of Light,” published by Edward 
J. Clode, New York. Two factors lend chiefly 
to its success; the novel setting, and the 
character of the hero, Stephen Brand. This 
man, well born and bred, seeks solace from 
an ill-fated marriage in the isolated life of 
a lighthouse keeper. Here, in the early days 
of his service, he rescues a baby from a 
drifting ship’s boat, adopts her and takes 
her to his home in Penzance to grow up 
with his own little girl. This episode forms 
a prologue, and the story proper opens 
eighteen years later when the two young 
women, paying a surprise visit to their 
father, are detained unexpectedly at the 
lighthouse. During the night a great storm 
comes upon them, wrecking a steamer against 
the light-tower. Perils, brave deeds, and 
rescues ensue, and the lighthouse, suited to 
the needs of three men, is for several days 
the shelter for eighty-one souls. Over this 
troublous little world Stephen Brand, at 
once a philosopher and a man of action, 
rules with the poise of a master-mind. It 
is a matter of conjecture why the author 
was not satisfied with a story so fine and 
complete, and what induced him to drag in 
melodrama in the person of Brand’s long- 
lost wife. She is the only false note, as 
the Idve stories of the two young girls, 
Brand’s daughters, are charming and natural, 
and the whole action is spontaneous. 


A little volume that breathes the fragrance 
of summer woods is Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 
“A Country Interlude,” which is 

pacer of published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Life & Co., of New York. The 
author, as her name might sug- 

gest, is the daughter of Julian Hawthorne 
and the granddaughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and although such an ancestry may be 
a drawback in the matter of comparisons, 
there is something in the keen love of the 
wholesome rural life found along the upper 
Hudson and the plea for a return to the 
simple life that recalls the spirit of “The 
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Blithedale Romance” of the elder 
Hawthorne. The narrative is 
unfolded in the form of a series 
of letters from one girl to an- 
other, the frank out-pouring of 
a nature choked by a life of 
social conventions and the busy 
whirl of city life that, under the 
influence of the summer soli- 
tudes of the country, slowly finds 
itself. Thereupon her engage- 
ment to a wealthy young club- 
man is broken, and the artist 
who makes his entrance at the 
opportune moment of her discov- 
ery is the man she marries. 
MARGUERITE STABLER. 


ANNALS OF 


A noteworthy example of the 
bookbinders’ art has been turned 
out from the bindery of 
Fine Specimen the Hicks-Judd Co, for exhi- 
of Book- bition at the St. Louis Fair. 
binders’ Art = _It is a volume of the “Annals 
of the Bohemian Club,” and 
the binding was designed and executed by 
Howard Morton. 
The book is bound in full red crushed 
levant, and the decorative scheme is worked 
out with inlays of yellow and green leather, 


while combined with the tooling is gilt. 
The inside of the covers is finished in silk, 


with an original border design in gilt. 
“Prosit” is the title of a book of toasts 
which will be ;ublished in the early fall by 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 


A Book In addition to many ancient and 
of Toasts modern toasts which will appear 
in the book, a _ considerable 


number of original ones will be contributed 
by well-known literary Californians. The 
volume will be neatly bound, and its decor- 
ations, frontispiece and cover design will be 
by Gordon Ross. 


The California Review, which is the 
official organ of both the Native Sons and 
the Native Daughters of the 


“California Golden West, and which is pub- 
Review ”’ lished in San Francisco, is doing 

some creditable work in behalf 
of California in these days. It is an illustrated 
magazine containing stories, poems and a 
heap of matter relating to the great western 


commonwealth. Henry IT’. Pernau is the 
publisher. 
“The Simple Home” is the title of a 


book of essays by Charles Keeler, which is 

published by Paul Elder & 
The Making of Company, San Francisco. The 
Simple Homes chief value of the little book, 

which is illustrated, lies in 
its practical suggestions concerning the 
building of homes, in its discussions of mate- 
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THE BOHEMIAN CLUB, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
BY HICKS-JUUD CO., FROM ORIGINAL DESIGN BY 
MORTON 


BOUND 
HOWARD 


rials, their treatment and use—clinker brick, 
shingles and plaster for exteriors; wood and 
plaster variously treated with construction 
showing, for interiors. The texture and 
decoration of fabrics are given attention, the 
making of furniture, the framing of pictures, 
and the general use of ornamentation. The 
chapter on gardens will be found helpful 
for the suburban home with flat or hilly 
environment, for the city home, the _ roof- 
garden or the tenement house. 


To those who know a certain spot in 
England called Shropshire, where the rowan 
berries redden and guelder-roses 

A Book = 


for : blow, Lady Catherine Milnes 

Gaskell’s “Old Shropshire Life,” 
Englishmen published by John Lane, New 
York, will come like a whiff of home air. 


The volume is made up of some half-dozen 
stories, each complete in itself, yet each in 
a way connected by time and place, and 
many of the same characters figure in 
different rdles. The illustrations are remark- 
ably good photographs of manor-house, castle, 
cottage and forest, and here again, to those 
who know this section of England, will be 
a strong appeal in the matter of architecture 
and scenery. 
MARGUERITE STABLER. 


The July number of the Frisco System 
Magazine, issued by the passenger department 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco railroad, 
is of particular interest to those who may 
be interested in Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas 
and that part of the United States. Illustra- 
tions lend their force to the text, and the 
latter is full of data that are worthy of 
consideration. 


A selection from the poems of John Boyle 
O’Reilly will be published this fall by Paul 
Elder & Co., of San Francisco. 
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Andrew McNally, the founder of the well- 
known publishing house of Rand, McNally & 
Co., recently passed away at his home in 
Altadena, California. Mr. MeNally was born 
at Armagh, Ireland, in 1836, and was about 
sixty-eight years old at the time of his death. 
In less than the scriptural three score years 
and ten he had established unto himself a 
name which was bounded only by the limits 
in which the English language is spoken. He 
was a citizen of the world; but, at the time 
of his death, he was primarily a citizen of 
California, and as such Californians will 
remember and honor him. 

George Sterling of Piedmont, California, 
whose recent book, “The Testimony of the 
Suns and other Poems,” is considered by 
some critics the purest English verse which 
has been written since the passing of Tenny- 
son, voices his appreciation of Poe in the 
following: 

TO EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Time, who but jests with sword and sovereignty, 
Confirming these as phantoms in his gloom 


Or bubbles that his arid hours consume, 


Shall mold an undeparting light of thee— 
A star whereby futurity shall see 


How. Song’s eventual majesties illume, 
Beyond Augustan pomp or battle-doom, 
Her annals of abiding heraldry. 


Time, tho’ his mordant 
Shall blot no hue from thy 
Nor vex thy crown and choral glories won, 

Albeit the solvents of Oblivion drag 
To dust the sundered sepulchers of kings, 
In desolations splendid with the sun. 


ages gnaw the crag, 


seraphic wings 


“Heptalogia,” which long was an anony- 
mous collection of parodies, is acknowledged 


and included in_ the latest 
Swinburne’ edition of Swinburne’s works. 
Parodies This acknowledgment adds _in- 
Swinburne terest to Swinburne’s parodies 


of himself in the former work, 


as in the following: 
Mild is the mirk and monotonous music of 
memory, melodiously mute as it may be, 
While the hope in the heart of a hero is 


bruised by the breach of men’s rapiers, 
resigned to the rod; 

Made meek as a mother whose bosom-beats 
bound with the bliss-bringing bulk of a 


balm-breathing baby, 


As they grope through the graveyard of 
creeds under skies glowing green at a 


groan for the grimness of God. 
Blank is the book of his bounty beholden of 
old, and its binding is blacker than bluer; 
Out of blue into black is the scheme of the 
skies, and their dews are the wine of the 
bloodshed of things; 
Till the darkling desire of delight shall be free 


as a fawn that is freed from the fangs 
that pursue her, 
Till the heart-beats of hell shall be hushed 


by a hymn from the hunt that has harried 
the kennel of kings. 

Which is excellently done, but it still 
remains doubtful whether anybody else could 
have parodied Swinburne quite as successfully 
as Swinburne did. 
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THE LATE ANDREW M’NALLY 


The August number of the Overland 
Monthly is a particularly creditable produc- 
tion. Its leading article, by a Knight Tem- 
plar, is devoted to the approaching Templar 
Encampment. Illustrations add much to the 
value of the article. Descriptive articles, 
stories and verse, with numerous _ illustra- 
tions, combine to make an excellent number 
of San Francisco’s oldest magazine. 


Professor C. H. Gilbert, of the Department 
of Zoology at Stanford University, has 
recently completed a submarine survey of 
the bay of Monterey, in the course of which 
a very complete collection of zoological spec- 
imens from the bay has been made. The 
Monterey work is a continuation of a labor 
that has been under progress for several 
months from San Diego northward. 


Dr. John Ernst Matzke, head of the 
Department of Romanic Languages at Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed to a staff 
position on the advisory board of Modern 
Philology. The magazine is a quarterly, and 
is published at the University of Chicago. 


The Literary Collector, a monthly maga- 
zine, is published by the Literary Collector 
Press, of Greenwich, Conn. As its name 
implies, it is a publication of especial inter- 
est to people who are interested in things 
literary. 
































Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


The Little Back Room 


Quong Lee has a laundry, 
Such a busy place; 
Irons ply their course o’er 
Furbelow and lace; 
Beads of perspiration 
From sailow foreheads drop ;— 
Strenuous is life at 
Quong Lee’s washee-shop! 


Never dream of pleasure, 
Never chance to shirk,— 
Wash, and starch, and iron,— 
Naught is here save work. 
Holidays like hen’s teeth 
Are such a meager crop ;— 

Ever see one rest at 
Quong Lee’s washee-shop? 


If my song’s impressed you, 

Come and go with me. 
I can show you something 

Little known of Lee! * * * 
Ever play at fan-tan? 

Ever “hit the hop?”— 
Ah, the room that’s back of 

Quong Lee’s washee-shop! 

Roy Farrell Greene. 





The Modern Jack and Jill 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
And so the story goes. 
When they came down, t’was the talk of the 
town. 
You should have seen their clothes. 
T. Wesley Wright. 


What I’d Ruther Be 


I’d ruther be a sucker than a 
they’s less people fishin’ fer it. 
ec = # 
I’d ruther be jest a leetle wicked than ter 
be a earthly saint—a feller wants some 
company." 


trout— 


ce # Ff 
I’d ruther do a few things than know 
how to do so blame many an’ never do them 
—Who said I was reflectin’ onto Populists? 
I never mentioned them. 


ve 
I’d ruther be a livin’ voice, though cracked, 
than the slim echo of a bygone halleluyer 
chorus—Who said anything erbout Demer- 
crats? Set down! 
ce F 
I’d ruther point with pride to something 
I’m doin’ now than to have to almos’ twist 
my arm off pointin’ backward forty or fifty 
years—Republicans orto quit squirmin’. I 
hain’t once named ’em. 
ec  # 
I’d ruther be a politishun than a states- 
man—the latter seems ter be the most likely 
to be dead. 


ec  #& 

I’d ruther not say any more erbout politics 
jest now—a man whose remarks hain’t left 
him a friend, ’cept maybe a Prohibitionist 
that don’t count even in the votin’, orto be 
excused easy *nough. 
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California 
(An Easterner’s longing) 

The Land of Sunshine,—California, 
Which, never having seen, yet do I love, 
Methinks I see that fair blue sky above 

Gay-flowered gardens miraged from afar. 

As oft at midnight one has seen a star 
Twinkle and beckon in the summer sky, 
Seeming to cry ““Come here,and never die!” 

So to my mind the fairy stories are 

That tell the marvels of thy wonderland; 
Eternal summer and a_ cloudless sky, 
And gold, and precious earth more rich 

than gold, 

And never failing flowers; while here I stand 
In this gray east, and muse “Ah me, shall I 
That blooming land of promise e’er behold ?” 

W. B. Southwick. 


A Mere Slip of a Girl 


Along the street she passed so neat, 

So pretty. charming, and so sweet, 
A mere slip of a girl. 

To see this girl was quite a treat, 

But a banana peel disturbed her feet— 
T'was a mere slip of a girl. 


T. Wesley Wright. 


Good Reason for Joy 


The ichthyosaurus existed, I’m told, an eon 
or so ago; 

And the plesiosaurus was also enrolled in 
the antediluvian show; 

And the tall megatherium frequently prowled 
in search of his palpitant prey; 

And the fierce dinotherium dolefully howled 

“twas the dinotheristic way; 

And the mammoth and mastodon gamboled 
around, that is, when the weather was 
good; 

And the ornithoscelida pounded the ground 
while ambling and shambling for food; 

And the ornithopappi, with manners quite 
choppy was hunting for some one to eat; 

And the ornithopterus—oh, wouldn’t he 
“skeer” us!—was wont to make cave 
men his meat. 

And whenever [ think of those monsters I 
shrink, for their records were really of 
crime, 

But I’m glad as can be, yes, I’m happy. you 
see, that I was not on earth at the time. 


In the Early Morning 


There was an old man from Sedar, 

Who mistook an are-light for a star. 

“Twinkle, twinkle,” he said, 

As he waggled his head, 

“You think I don’t know what you are.” 
Ethel L. Preble. 
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How Me and Marthy Made Up 


We had a row ’bout a month ago— 
Me an’ Marthy, an’ couldn’t agree; 
Somehow or other it seemed as though 
Love was a-wanin’ ’twixt her an’ me. 
I'll allow that it wasn’t right, 
3ut I had a temper that wouldn’t hold, 
While Marthy, it seemed to me, fer spite, 
Grew harsh an’ sullen an’ stern an’ cold. 


Matters come to a p’int at last, 
She said she reckoned we'd better part; 
Each go away an’ fergit th’ past— 
I smothered th’ feelin’s ’twas in my heart, 
Fer I was proud, an’ I wouldn’t show 
My feelin’s to her, so, without a sigh, 
I slammed th’ door fer to let her know 
That that was my only an’ last good-bye. 


I went to town, but my heart was sad. 
In spite of th’ bitter remarks she’d made, 
I thought of the past years, bright an’ glad, 
While lovin’ thoughts through my memory 
strayed. 
I brought to mind all th’ days gone by, 
An’ th’ sacred time when we two had wed, 
An’ a tear, unbidden, come to my eye, 
As I thought of the words of reproach I’d 
said, 


Then came remorse, an’ I turned about, 
An’ “twas late when [ reached th’ farm 
once more; 
There was no wife givin’ a welcome out, 
As I stopped th’ team at th’ kitchen door. 
I tip-toed into th’ settin’ room, 
An’ stood, ashamed for a minute’s space, 
Fer there she sat in th’ gatherin’ gloom, 
An’ th’ tears flowed free down her careworn 


face. 


An’ there on th’ table, a baby’s wrap 
I saw, with a hood of faded blue; 
While a little sock lay in her lap, 
With a curl of gold an’ a tiny shoe. 
An’ then I thought of the child that slept, 
Of th’ golden head that had gone before, 
An’ | knelt beside her, an’ us two wept 
O’er th’ little things that our baby wore. 


1 drew her face to my furrowed cheek, 
An’ kissed th’ tears from her eyes, an’ then 
I sobbed repentance when I could speak, 
An’ begged fer th’ ol’-time love again; 
She smoothed my face with her wrinkled hand, 
An’ smiled at me in th’ old, old way, 
An’ whispered words of tenderness, and 
Marthy an’ I made up to stay. 
E. A. Brininstool. 


The Logical Conclusion 


“°Tis merit tells.” The words are true. 
But, though to think it’s sin, 

They also prove—I’m sure they do— 
That Merit’s feminine. 
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The Tenderfoot 


Who is it lives in fear and woe 

Where rivers rage and overflow 

And summer winds to cyclones grow? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it dreads the sun’s hot blaze, 

The suffocating sultry days, 

The ice and snow that block his ways? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it then a vision sees 

Of olive, palm, and orange trees, 

Of balmy air and lotus ease? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it fierce the land decries, 

And says the vision all is lies, 

And turns his nose up to the skies? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it quickly turns him east, 

Whose various charms have nothing least 

For which his boast has not increased? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it then, with sigh and groan, 

Begins to whine and long to roam 

And turn his back on that dear home? 
The tenderfoot. 


Who is it flees Atlantic shore 
And to Pacific hies him o’er 
And dwells content forever more? 
The tenderfoot. 
Heatherwick Kirk. 





A Voice of Woe 


Up in the morning and work all day, 
Just for the grub of tomorrow to pay; 
Work tomorrow for meat to carve— 
Got to keep working or else I’ll starve; 
Work next day for a chance to sup— 
Just earn money to eat it up! 

Next day after it’s root or die— 
Habit of eating comes mighty high. 


Next week, too, it is just the same— 
Never can beat the eating game. 
Working on Monday for Tuesday’s bread ; 
Working on Tuesday to keep me fed; 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, too, 

Same old game, and it’s never new. 
Don’t want to kick or to make a fuss, 
But blowed if it isn’t monotonous! 





Together and To-get-her 


“If through the days just you and I 
Could roam like this together, 

*Neath sky of blue or cloudy sky, 
In fair or stormy weather; 

If thus together—” “Not for mine!” 
She said; I had to let her. 

I learned, together to combine 
*Tis needful first to-get-her. 


5 


To a Health-Food Girl 


Hail to thee, Granola Maid! 

Kumyss cheek and silken braid, 

Flower blooming in the shade 
Of the Protose tree; 

Pious bearing, modest mien, 

Hail, my Vegetarian Queen, 

Hail, my healthy Nuttolene, 
Zwieback fairy, thee! 


Set my Glutose spirit free, 

Lift thy Meltose eyes to me, 

Say thou’lt be my Bean Puree,— 
All my cares beguile; 

Sway me with thy grace imperial, 

Say thou’lt be my Flaky Cereal, 

Beam on me, while charms ethereal 
Sterilize thy smile! 


See, thy Granut tear-drop start! 
Swear that we will never part,— 
Give to me thy Whole Wheat heart, 

Let the skeptics scoff; 
’Round thy waist my strong arm clinches,— 
This is where my spirit flinches, 
For that waist is forty inches— 

Let us call it off! 

Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 





Ef 
You can’t ha’f way imagine how well I’d 
Jes’ like 
"Ith my pole through th’ green grass there 
beside 
‘Th’ pike 
T’ hike 
Down ther’ an’ lis’nin’ t’ th’ water’s swish, 
An’ sech, 
T’ stretch 


Out on th’ groun’ ther’ by th’ crick an’ fish. 
g y 


I’d mighty like t’ take my ol’ bait can 
Agin, 
An’ fish, an’ after playin’ in th’ san’ 
An’ win’, 
Go in 
A swimmin’. Ef ther’ wuz lef’ jest one wish 
> me, 
*Tw’d be 
T’ be a boy, t’ hev a pole an’ fish. 
Zellard E. Buell. 


Hard to Stand 


The bank had failed. I thus condoled 
With Jack: “Don’t let it fret you! 
I thought you’d view the matter cold; 
Instead it’s quite upset you!” 
“I did not quite upset,” with guile 
And all a jester’s talents 
Jack answered, as he tried to smile: 
“I simply lost my balance!” 
Roy Farrell Greene. 
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Drawing by J. F. O’Ryan 


Professor Adjutant—Yes, indeed, I regret exceedingly the prevalence of slang among 
the jungle inhabitants. 

Herr Snake—It gives me a pain, too, Professor. Today, when I invited Brer Rabbit 
to come and have a little conversation with me, he mockingly replied: ‘Not much! I’m 
onto your curves, snakesey.” 


A Poetic Affair The Brakeman 
A rhyme with a stanza once fell in love, The brakeman is a gallant wight; 
<j With looks he did entreat her, | always find him quite polite. 
3ut the stanza shy caught not his eye, When I ask questions as I go 
And the rhyme could never meter. His voice is bland and mild and _ low, 


3ut when, some station just before, 
3ut the rhyme met the stanza and spoke his He calls its name, his awful roar 


love: Is anything but low and _ bland, 
“T love, fair one; do you?” And what he says none understand; 
Spoke the stanza gay, “How silly, I say; But people always talk this way: 
I am a verse to you.” “}' wonder what he tried to say. 
Harry T. Fee. It wasn’t very clear to me, 





But sounded like ‘gr-r-rur gr-r-ree.’ ” 
: : It’s queer that one with voice so low 
Be a Bit of Sunshine Should roar and rumble-mumble so! 
Work a little, sing a little, 
Whistle and be gay; 





Read a little, play a little, A Prophecy 
Busy every day; 
Talk a little, laugh a little, If it be true that silence is of gold 
Don’t forget to pray: And speech of silver—as the poets say ; 
3e a bit of merry sunshine | prophesy that if our wives e’er vote 
All the blessed way. Free silver’ll be the issue of the day. 
M.C. B. Woodward Julien Josephson. 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 
ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. One dollar a year, ten cents 
a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. Foreign subscriptions including postage $1.60. Subscriptions 
received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. Advertising rates given on application. 
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French Prune Orchard in 
Maywood Colony, California 


BOVE. is a view of a ten-acre prune orchard, located three 

fourths of a mile from Corning, and alongside a county road. 
The soil is of choice quality, and the trees are in prime condition. 
They are now ten years old, and during the past four years have paid 
a profit of from $40 to $100 per acre annually. Last season (1903) 
this ten-acre orchard produced $700 worth of prunes. The trees are 
carrying a fair crop now, and if the place be bought during August the 
crop will go to the buyer. The price is $2,500. Terms to suit. 


I have orchards of all sizes and varieties for sale. 


Let me send you my list. 


W. N. WOODSON, 
Proprietor of Maywood Colony, 
CORNING, CALIFORNIA 
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IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


Is A SUCCESS 
WHEN USING A 


SAMSON 
OIL ENGINE 
AND PUMP 


SAMSON IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











A GALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 













WORKS: 
hw JUNCTION. 
Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported or 


a CAL. 
Domestic Cement 


TESTS 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 


San Francisco, California 





1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 














Look for 
the Watermark 


See that it is WHITING on all 
your office stationery. The 
name is the sign of paper as 
good asit can be made—a guar- 
antee of superior quality and 
of satisfying adaptability to 
every business purpose. 


WHITING’S 
FINE 
WRITING 


PAPERS 


are all loft dried. They are 
perfect in texture and in writ- 
ing surface. Nocheap papers 
bear the Whiting name, but 
there are many inexpensive 
kinds, and all are economical 
because of the pleasure of using 
them, and because of the dis- 
tinction that they give to your 
correspondence. 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO HOLYOKE 
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Do You Want a Home in California 




















JULIANA DE KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER 
UP TO HER HOCKS 








Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. ‘This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your “good will’ our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 
to you. 


Avpress: J. P. MASSIE, manacer 


m STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Hot 
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L LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 





Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re-, 
newer. A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich color 
it used to have. The hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and dan- 
druff disappears. Worse Na 




















GO TO 
Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 


Modern HomelikKe 


American and European Plan 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 
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LOS ANGELES 








Van N uys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


Amencan plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 





Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. i  -s 














416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
LIFE IS SHORT Te TAIN YOUR YOUTH 
GO 
* 
French Lick 
AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, ON THE 


MONON ROUTE 





Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for All 


The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, apDpRESS FRANK d. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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THE BEST TEETH tio seca sos have 
i il ROLLINS AY SONS now. Preserve them and keep them nice by using 
B % 
336 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO s raves 
Unequaled 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF Tooth Powder 
CALIFORNIA 
Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 


| MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
y 3.Ounce Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 


BONDS 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 
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EASTERN OFFICES 




















19 MILK STREET, BOSTON SOLD EVERYWHERE 
238 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
1735 CHAMPA STREET, DENVER | ° — 
| Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, nt 
= 














MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 
woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


None but those who can give high-class references need 
apply. 
None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 


For the night man or woman the proposition is a very 
exceptional one. 


Write for full particulars today. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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World’s Fair Service | 
Via SUNSET-KATY ROUTE l 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED tourist car leaves San Francisco 
Wednesdays, at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles Thursdays, at 12310 p. m. 








Excursion Tickets at Reduced Rates on Sale 


1,2, 5, 6, 7,8 3 4 5. 6 
Ang 88510, 185 18; Sept 15°on 25,55; OF} 19, 2 26,27 


For descriptive World’s Fair Folder and other particulars 








Address 
JOS. McILROY, Or Any Agent 
P5G. P. Ass MKT. Ry. Southern Pacific 
53 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 
Would you like my picture in colors without any advertising? Send me roc. and I will 
send you on e. “KATY,” ST. Louis 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 CAPITAL $8,000,000.00 


Wells Fargo & Company 


EXPRESS 


CARRIER BY QUICK DESPATCH, having its own through line to New York, St. Paul, 
New Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 intermediate offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and 
Territories and the Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company’s lines, while, 


through responsible connections, all points in North America are readily reached. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS are maintained at San Francisco and New York, with Custom 
House broker’s staffs, to facilitate the handling of shipments to and from All Parts of the 
World. The Company has Agents or Correspondents in all the Principal Ports or Cities of 


the commercial world. 


MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, afford a very inexpensive, yet safe and practical method for 


remitting. 


THE COST:— 
From 3 cents for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cents for $100.00 


They are accepted by Banks, Merchants and all Express Companies everywhere without 
discount or exchange. A receipt is issued to the remitter and if the order be lost, the 


amount can be recovered from the Company without delay. 


TRAVELERS MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the world, WITHOUT IDENTI- 
FICATION, are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 at an expense 


of one half of one per cent, minimum charge 30 cents. 


The Orders will prove a great convenience to persons traveling abroad or at home. No 
better means will be found for carrying your funds when visiting THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSI- 


TION. They are absolutely safe and will save you the annoyance and trouble of identification. 


MONEY TRANSFERRED BY TELEGRAPH BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO AT VERY LOW RATES 
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‘*Here (in Colorado) is the crest of the continent—its supremest 
uplift, where from a vast central plateau, itself 6,000 feet above the sea, 
rise hundreds of granite peaks into the regions of perpetual snow. Here 
the waters of a continent are divided and great rivers flowing to either ocean 
have their source. Here are canons, gorgeous, awe-inspiring and stu- 
pendous, which testify to the hoary age of the mountains they have cut 
asunder, Here are the continent’s treasure vaults, where veins of gold and 
silver seam the granite mountains. Here are medicinal springs for healing 
and refreshment; and here, under skies of deepest blue, lies a sun-bathed 
land with a climate whose delights and perfections the lowland dweller may 
not know.’’—Geo. Rex Buckman. 


Colorado is only a night’s ride via the Rock Island System 
from Chicago and St. Louis. The Rock Island’s service 
from these cities (as well as from Memphis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and hundreds of other points in the Central West) 
is as neatly perfect as it can be. 


Serd ten cents in stamps for ‘*Under the Turquoise Sky,” the best book about 
Color.do ever issued, Sixty-four pages; beautifully illustrated. Contains a list of 
Colorado’s hotels and boarding houses. 

Summer tourist rates in effect June 1 to September 30. $30 for the round trip 
from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from Missouri River points. 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 
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Voyage over Peaceful Waters 








New York to New Orleans 
New Orleans to New York 


BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
WITH EVERY COMFORT 


For DETAILS AvpDRESS 
L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New 
York; T. J. Anderson, G. P.A., Houston, Texas, 
OR ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 











ELCIN 























WO things that always 
go together— 


The Time-table and 


















WATCH 


The Elgin, because of its 
wonderful accuracy under 
all conditions of weather 
and climate is pre-eminent- 
ly the traveler’s watch. 


Send for ** Timemakers and Time- 
keepers,” an illustrated history of 
the watch, Sent free. 


ELCGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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HO ee SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ARKE 


T. D. CONNELLY, General AGENT, 230 SouTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno vourm LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, PRes F. A. SWAIN, VICE-PRES. 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


i COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


#533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THE Finest GRADES OF BuTTER, CHEESE AND Ecos 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deaters IN BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktano Orrice: 425 15TH STREET PHONE Main 366 





Cc. MULLER Pheer 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simp le, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 


Peacock Brand 








SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. awe.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG fF. H, MARTELL 


CALIFORN IA MILL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MILL Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 


Mitts: 186 to 158 Spear STREET ano 121 10 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEILER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








Grose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
146 First Street, San Francisco, California 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipe and Tanks, Heating 
and Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 





NATHAN - DOHRMANN’ Co. 


Pottery, Glassware, Art Goods, Household Goods 
Lamps, Cutlery, Plated Ware, Hotel Supplies 


122-132 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer- 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is _ healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Vacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 





AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL: 





Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. ' 





MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company's pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal conditions for 

the Business man, Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 

MADERA COUNTY CALIFORNIA Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources being un- 
i] limited. 


MADERA the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and one High School; Court House built at a 
y cost of $150,000 from granite out of a neighboring quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 
LAN for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be had at very low figures and easy terms. For 

particulars, write to the Board of Trade, Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 
of Supervisors:— S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; 
W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 











BD ens GiSt One tes 
THE BEST GUIDE 


To ST.LOUIS 


4h 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF WORLDS FAIR 
+ LOUISIANA « PURCHASE “EXPOSITION 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
PUBLISHED BY 
BULLETIN PUBLISHING CO 
= $7. Lou's MO..U Sa 
ct 1904 by Bulletia Pub. Co. 


































A Beautiful Souvenir of 
the World’s Fair 


E desire to call your attention to our magnificent 
W Panoramic View of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 
reproduced by the Chemigraphic process from a $50,- 
000 painting. This magnificent picture will be an ornament to 
every house it enters, and is suitable for framing, having no 
undesirable printed matter uponit. It is distinctly an Art Picture 
and as such should have been sold for $5.00 each. It is the 
only picture published which has the unqualified endorsement of 
the Directors of the great exposition. You want something to 
keep as a souvenir of this wonderful display and what could you 
buy that would give you such perfect satisfaction as a beautiful 
view of the Grounds and Magnificent Buildings in detail ? 

By producing many thousands of these pictures at one time 
we have so reduced the cost of production that we are enabled 
to offer you this grand view, post paid, mailed in a stout tube, 
and guaranteed safe delivery, at the very low rate of 30 cents. 
Only 30 cents. It costs § cents to mail it. You cannot buy it 
cheaper in St. Louis. Order today and study this picture 
before you come, and after you return, have it framed, it will 
grace any parlor in the wide world. 


BULLETIN PUBLISHING CO. 
708-710 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Publishers of ‘‘ THE BEST GUIDE.”” ‘‘ THE STAR GUIDE." 
Either Guide complete, 25 cents. 
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THE ARROWHEAD, ON THE MOUNTAINS NEAR REDLANDS. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNI 


and the hub of a dozen radiating lines of sei and electric railways. 
head at the gateway of transcontinental railway lines through the Sierra Madre mountains over the great 
artesian belt, whose waters are declared by judicial decision to belong to the owners of the surface soil. 


A mining, agricultural and railway center of 12,000 happy, healthy, prosperous people. 


BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 





YUCCA PALM AND MESQUITE IN BLOOM IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE GATE CITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Situated under the far-famed Arrow- 














ONE OF 


SAN BERNARDINO’S FAST-FLOWING 


ARTESIAN 


WELLS 























SIR KNIGHTS 


Before returning east do not fail to 
visit the wonder spot of the world 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


and be careful to see that your tickets read 
over the WAWONA ROUTE by way of 
INSPIRATION POINT, GLACIER 
POINT and the MARIPOSA GROVE of 
BIG TREES. 

Special rates, including Railroad, sleeping- 
car and Stage transportation, Hotel expenses 


from Raymond and the principal trails in 
the Valley. 


From San Francisco - - - - $48.50 
From Berenda (berth not included) - 40.60 
The Wawona Route is the shortest and 


coolest with finest scenery and has THIRTY 
MILES OF OILED ROADS. 


Returning, passengers make direct con- 
nection at Los Angeles or San Francisco with 
all Overland trains. 


Send for one of the Knights Templar special folders 


A. S. MANN, AGENT 
613 Market Street San Francisco 

















WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
New Souvenir Catalogue of the 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Near Los Angeles, California 
Contains beautiful engravings of Farm scenes fashe 
ionable ostrich feather plumes, boas, tips, ‘ 
fans, etc. EVERYTHING SOLD AT 
PRODUCER'S PRICES. Buy direct 
and save middlemen’'s profits 
Souvenir catalogue 
mailed free for 
postage. 

























FOR 


$2.00 


we send pre- 
yaid a hand- 
some Comtesse plume, 15 inches long, 
made with heavy head and exposed 
quill. A plume that would retail 
anywhere for $3.00. Beautiful quality 
and brilliant black or pure white. 


F —Natural feather just as taken 

from the ostrich free with order. 

N Ri —Return anything that is un- 
satisfactory. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P.O. Box 52., S. Pasadena,California 

































LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


100 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


All kinds of fruits do well, especially the Apple and Pear. Grapes and 
Hops are grown to perfection. The raising of Live Stock is one of the 


principal industries. 


SHAFTER MATHEWS, County Clerk, Lakeport, California 


For information, address 
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a} THE PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical climaie, plums, 
bes pears, ey oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
z almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 


TOP GRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of 
considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will 
\ easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CL MATIC CONDITIONS As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is 
48.8 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 
62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. 
This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 





f : WOODLAND The county seat isa beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water 
a é works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
“i ¢ weekly newspapers. For further information and comprehensive ill d li correspond with 
Path r The Board of Supervisors or the Chamber of Commerce, Woodland, Yolo County, California 
ae. 
I oy 
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ON THE SPECIAL 
VACATION AND 
SHORT TOURIST 


EXCURSION TRIPS 


OF THE 


Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. 


BETWEEN 





San Francisco Monterey 
Los Angeles Eureka 
San Diego Seattle 
Coronado Tacoma 
Catalina Victoria 
Santa Barbara Vancouver 
Santa Cruz _—sEtc. 


VOYAGES to ALASKA 
and MEXICO 


EXCELLENT SERVICE 
LOW RATES 


INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


Write for further information to 


c. D. DUNANN 


General Passenger Agent 
10 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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ATTRACTS YOU 
AT ALL TIMES 


A NEW COUNTRY OFFERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY 
CHEAP LANDS 
WHEAT” CATTLE’ FRUIT 


ADDRESS SECY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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STOP AT 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


ON THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 
HOT SULPHUR? HOT MUD 
HOT PLUNGE BATHS | 

HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED 

SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE 


WRITE W.A.JUNKER 
LESSEE AND MANAGER 


PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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' FLAME TOKAYS,?} 
GROWN IN SACRAMENTO COUNTY } 


- 








WRITE THE 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


172 J STREET, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


for pamphlets about this and other products that reach 
their highest state of perfection in the Sacramento Valley 
































Richest Spot in America 


Government Experts Make Selection in 
California’s Great Sacramento Valley 


tie United States Department of Agriculture, after a careful investigation extending over 
a period of several months, during which time every part of the state possessing advantages 

for such an institution was carefully examined, has selected at Chico in the Sacramento 
Valley a site for a great government Plant Introduction Garden and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, thereby officially declaring that this Valley is the best place in America for the success- 
ful culture of a wide variety of plants. 


























“HOOKER OAK,” CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Why Not Buy Land and Build a Home Here? 


Land is cheap, it will grow anything. There is no frozen winter. 
The growing season is continuous. Come early and avoid the rush. 
For full particulars address 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
W. A. BEARD Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California 


WILL S. GREEN, Colusa : pon eae ee Tr President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City ... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
1S. B, DALOAAM, BRCTAIRCUO 6. ooo sas 5 one ee ees oso ee Treasurer R,. M. GREEN, Oroville..... Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
MorRIS BROOKE, Sacramento. Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. KeARTH, Colusa Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
j, H. Wit1s, Acvern.............. Vice-Pres, for Placer County P. R. GARNETT, Willows Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
J. REITH, JR., Woodland ...Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C. F. Foster, Corning ... Vice Pres. for Tehama County 
FRED M. BUCK, Vacaville...... Vice-Pres. for Solano County G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe. ...Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
M. DiGGs, Marysville. .... . Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. A. SCHROTER, Shasta.... Vice-Pres, for Shasta County 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °* sne'visxaens””* 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 
heap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPBCT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestments 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET : SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














RICE LANDS 


Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills 


Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 
CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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Route of The 
\ 


yy Overland Limiter 


from San Francisco and Portland to Chicago and the 
East is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. Solid through train, electric lighted. 
Only three days en route San Francisco to Chicago, over 
the only double-track railway between the Missouri River 
andChicago. Two through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other California points, and two from Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and other points in the 
Pacific Northwest to Chicago without change. 
Be sure your tickets read via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Ghicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choiceof routes viathedirect line through Ogdenand 
Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Schedules, Maps and full information on application to any agent 
Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R, R. RITCHIE, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market St. San Francisco, 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
A. G. BARKER, General Agent, 153 Third St. Portland, Ore. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITaRY—Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new. Teacherscollege men, 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


oe Irvington, California 
“BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue Berkeley, California. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete and thorough instruction in all branches of a 
business education, 450 students, 18,000 square feet floor 
surface, largest school in the west. New building, beautiful 
surroundings. Helpful, earnest, inspiring teachers. Will 
be pleased to send on request a 75 page illustrated catalogue. 

901-925 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 3=—s—i‘és 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, prepara- 
tory, commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for 
younger children, NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister 
Superior. San Jose, California 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect Sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, 
superior instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated cata- 
logue. W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 


RVING STITUTE = 


A day and home school for girls and 1 
Accredited to the Universities, ages BP ome ng 
Racsiiest Act Departane es. Conservatory of Music. 
REV. E. B. CHURCH Principal 
2126 California Stree nci 
Re-opens Monday, August Ist, 1904, 9 a. _ etiam 


ISAAG PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ool of Business. /ndividual instruction in 
allcommercial branches, specialcoaching. Write forterms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year; fall term 
opens August 10, 1904. Write for catalogue to Mrs.C. T. 
Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


afael, California 
SUMMER SESSION, May 27 to August 12 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded in 1874. Full Grammar, Commercial and Col- 
legiate Courses. Day and evening Classes, 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F. S. C., Pres. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspond- 
ence. tedividual teaching and Semetios S 302° Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal 






































ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Incorporated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees 
by Act of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College 
forms a separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 


ST. MARGARET'S 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system 
at Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


June Ist we removed to our new quarters, 738 Mission 
Street. More space, better light, finer rooms. This is the 
college that gets positions for students. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
738 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by 
the leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
Re-opens Tuesday, August 9, 1904. 
Stage positions 


The Jenne Morrow Long guarentecd. 'stiss 
College of Voice and Action £o%% “eccptions 


concerts, chautauquas, teachers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
etc.—either as lecturer, entertainer or monologist 

2152 Sutter Street 
’Phone West 1169 San Francisco, California 
REFERENCES—Mr. Fred Belasco, Manager Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco 
and Belasco Theatre, Los Angeles; Mr. H. W. Bishop, Manager ‘‘Ye Lib- 
erty Playhouse,’’ Oakland, and The Majestic, San Francisco. 


THE LYCEUM 


An accredited emcee school for the University, 

Law and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or 

any Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. _— 
Pasaen Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
_ boys and girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
olleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate de- 


partments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sani- 
tation. Send for circular. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and 
European conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. Visitors to the World's Fair, 
St. Louis, are invited to examine the exhibit of the school, 
Educational Building, California School Exhibit. 


WEST LAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boarding and day school, overlooking beautiful West 
Lake Park. Prepares for all Colleges. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA, A. M., Principal 

JESSICA SMITH VANCE, A. M., } Boi de 


612 Alvarado Street, LoS ANGELES. 
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Ino. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 





Sozodont 





You buy 
a larger box, 


it holds more powder 
and thus you econo- 
mize when you buy 


“Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 
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POTT 


THE MOST CHARMING SPOT IN ALL CALIFORNIA 


BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, POLO, GOLF, TENNIS, Fine Driving and Unsurpassed Mountain Scenery 


The Rates from MAY 1, 1904, to JAN. 1, 1905 will be for One Person, American Plan, 
Without Bath, $2.50 and $3.50; with Bath, $3.50 to $5.00. Reduced Rates by the Week. 


Address POTTER HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


BEAUTIFUL SANTA 
BARBARA BY THE SEA 
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O.LONKEY, PRESIDENT 
J.H.ROBERTS, VICE PRESIDENTS SX wi 
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U.F. CONDON, MA NAGE 


SECRETARY Ss 
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E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California Street, San Francisco 


Milis at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 60 Cargoes Sawn to Order 

















! Pacific Coast, 
Advertising 


THe BUSINESS MAN’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 


Whitlock Memo Book 
50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 
leather lined. Remove leaves at 
pleasure. Retails at $1.00 

Pacific Coast Advertising 
223 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Cal, 














PORTABLE BUILDINGS, AUTO- 
MOBILE HOUSES, SUMMER 
RESORT COTTAGES, ETC. 



















Size shown here is our No. 49, 12 ft. 454 in. by 27 ft. 
45% in.; walls 7 ft. high, gable roof % pitch, building 
contains 5 rooms with doors and windows as shown 
in plan. Weight packed for shipment 6,300 Ibs. 

Our buildings are constructed entirely of wood 
with single or double walls which affords comfort- 
able and healthful shelter. They are strong and 
substantial. Skilled mechanics are not necessary 
for their erection, anyone can set them up. Send for 
illustrated circular, and price list, showing various 
styles and sizes now in use. 

Next issue will show one of our Automobile Houses. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
WASHINGTON, FIRST and SECOND STS. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106 and 108 JESSIE STREET 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 





T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 


its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its ‘mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 
wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; no irrigation needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek a 
trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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A Home in Southern California 
FOR $2,000 

















IGURE THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years 
with nothing to show for it and then consider our plan 
The Huntincton Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now 
open. Lots 80x200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. 
Electric cars by the door; all street improvements paid for. Pretty six 
room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 up. Terms one-fourth 
down, balance three years at six per cent. The location is central, 
soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO., Dep. 6, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


OR R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
a Headquarters for Mining Men. 
The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 


MANUFACTURERS OF San Francisco. 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


carmen | | LACK House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 





Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 


Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 





Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 
YARDS: 
RED GLUFF } MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
CORNING Tehama Co. cnico 
BIGGS _> Butte Co. 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. Bias oe The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 


Center of Business District. 


SAN FRANCISCO : Cor, Fourth and Channel Sts. Convenient to All Car Lines. 


























WE WISH YOU TO KRNOW ALL ABOUT 


“The International Studio” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


which is far and away the most beautiful, artistic, and entertaining periodical published. It covers a liberal education 
in the Arts and Crafts and should be read regularly by everybody of refinement, culture and artistic inclination. Is 
quite as entertaining to the nonprofessional as to the professional and indispensable to both. Each number contains over 
1§0 illustrations, beautiful Colour-Work, Mezzotints, Gravures, Etchings, etc., and articles by the foremost writers 
on Art, all of permanent value. 

For introductory purposes we have prepared a Limited Edition of a sumptuous volume containing a representa- 
tive collection of 100 of the Choicest Full Page Colour and Gravure Plates which have appeared in the Magazine, 
Illustrating most attractively the progress in Reproductive Art in recent years, handsomely bound and Valued at 
$5.00 and well worth the price. This Volume will be distributed 


FRE EB 


to those who may indicate interest in the proposition. It is not offered as a Premium with a 
subscription for the Magazine, else it would not be, strictly speaking, free. Of course we 

HOPE to interest you in the MAGAZINE, but you may have the STUDIO ART 
ALBUM FREE without subscribing. 


The Coupon will bring full particulars. 


The 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The 


International Studio 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








I am interested in your proposition advertised 
in “SUNSET” 
Send particulars to 
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GOING EAST THIS SUMMER? 


If so, you should arrange your trip so as 
to visit Niagara by the way, by bookin 
from Chicago via Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.’’ The new 
Summer Vacation Tours tells all about 
the many delightful places in the East 
reached by the Michigan Central. 


Address, with three red stamps, 
0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 

AIR 
COMPRESSORS 











mee 








oo a Premo Film Camera 





For 34% x 4% Pictures 


If you will send us ten yearly subscriptions for 
CAMERA CRAFT at One Dollar each we will ship 
you a Premo Film Camera, as illustrated above. 

Do not wait, start in at once and you will be sur- 
prised to learn how readily you can secure ten sub- 
scriptions from people interested in CAMERA CRAFT, 


Write for an outfit at once to 
CAMERA CRAFT 


59 CotumsBian Bioc., SAN FRANCISCO 
DEPARTMENT OF AGENTS 
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‘““MONARCH”? PNEUMATIC TOOLS 











RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


COMPLETE 


PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


No. 5 DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - - 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, whieh reeede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 
a Birch finished Mahogany. 

















Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 








646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





























Pencil 


Economy | 








lies in using 
the best pencil, 
and the best 


pencil for your 
special use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32 page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indi- 
cates the right pencil for youruse. Sent free. 


Department A H 
JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








eet 
+ 7 
4 CHAS. D. PIERCE, Pres. W. FRANK PIERCE, Vice-Pres., 
t]} THE SOUTHERN ROUTE Se 
e 
ie Riverside Herd of Holsteins 
q r s 
4 Texas and Pacific Railwa California’s finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
* have qualified for the advanced register than any othe: herd 
q in the world, Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
4 TO THE breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
; official seven-day butter records: 
q Yrs, Lbs. Ozs, Av. 
4 Juliana De Kol - - - 2 22 8.9 
4 W ynetta Princess - 2 18 73 
r De Natsey Baker - - - 2 17 Ye 
+ Eva Blanco - - - 2 14 5.3 
+ Carlotta Royal Pieterjte 3d - 2 ¥§ 11-5 
j peti de 
Hi 88 14.6 17,11 0z 
o De Natsey Baker - . 3 22 
* Manor De Kol Belle 2d 3 20 6 
* De Kol of Valley Mead 3 9 9.9 
+ Celeste Arcturus 3 18 10 
7 Aralia De Kol 3 21 65 
4 _ —- 
* 102 \% 20. 6 oz. 
- Juliana De Kol 2 22 9 
Fidessa - - 4 25 0.6 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS Mattie Clay Aaggie, 2d 5 23 «15-4 
Minnewawa Louise 5 24 9 
THROUGH STANDARD ano TOURIST SLEEPERS Romeo Aaggie Acme 7 26 2 
To <e 
A 123 ’ 24.9 0Z 
ST. LOUIS ND CHICAGO If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
THROUGH young sire to head your herd. We have a 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS few choice ones on hand for sale. 
Address all communications to 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen'l Agt. 625 Market St. Gen'l Agt. 230 Spring St. PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 14 Turk St., San Francisco, California. Tel. South 103 
—. P. TURNER, G. P. ano T. A. Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
DALLAS, Texas Stockton. Tel. Suburban 281. Visitors Welcome. 
— 4 
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SEEK A HOME IN 
Santa Cruz 
County 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
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Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile Soil. Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 

City of Santa Cruz 8000 popula- 
tion, possesses all modern utilities. 
Reached by both rail and water 
ftom San Francisco and 


Angeles. 





For further informahon 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 


or 
Cc. W. HAMMER 


Secretary 
of Sante Cruz Board of Trade 
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& We have opportunities Now 
for speculative investment 
in large or.smal{ sums. 









2 "JI7 PACIFIC AVE. ~ 
“SANTA CRUZ / 
Dmitri 











Importers and Manufacturers of 


Outing Clothing 


Everything necessary for summer vacation : 


Fishing Tackle, Guns and 
Rifles, Golf, Lawn Tennis 


538 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Send $2.00 for entire fishing outfit 











4H of Santa Cruz. 







REAL EBSTATE 


FORGEUS & JOHNSTON 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
80,000-Acre Grant in Santa Fe, New Mexico 


For References: 
City Bank and County Bank, Santa Cruz, California 


130 Acre Tract in Suburbs, on Electric Car 
Line; fine tract for subdivision; fine beach. 
$130.00 per acre. 

170 Acres on Big Basin Park Road; several 
large streams of water. $5,000.00 








Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 

This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
hese giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California, This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
oe of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BBBSE 
Proprietors CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 











GUAYMAS 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 

SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 

OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 


General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Mexico 


Guaymas . 
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Town of SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY OF SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 




















SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


PLACE for a home amid surroundings unequaled 
A Its high school is first 


ownership of water, 


Public 
electric light and power and gas. 


Population 4,000. 


for educational facilities. 





among schools of that class in the State of California. 


Santa Clara Col- 
lege, the oldest edu- 
cational institution 
in the West, is 
located here. The 
town is but a few 
minutes by rail from 
the famous Stan- 
ford University, and 
is half a mile from 
the University of 
the Pacific. The 
Academy of Notre 
Dame for girls has 
first rank, 

















BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD ROSES 


Public library, fire alarm system, parks, churches, 


good roads; 26 
trains a day to 
San Francisco. On 
main line of South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
(Coast Route Over- 
land). 

Has large manu- 
facturing interests 
employing many 
hands. 

Write for illus- 
trated pamphlets and 
books of informa- 


tion to 


SANTA CLARA COMMERCIAL LEAGUE, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT SANTA CLARA FOR A 2c STAMP 
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RE you retaining in your memory the music, 
so called, of the talking machines you 
heard some years ago, and thinking that 
all similar devices are still the same? If so, 





you have been standing still. If you had kept pace 
with the march of progress at the Edison Laboratory, 
you would know that the EDISON PHONOGRAPH, as made 
today, is a really delightful musical instrument. If 
you’d heard one played you’d like it. Call on us 


when in the city or let us send you catalogues. 


Peter Bacigalupi 
Edison Phonograph Agency 
786-788 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


Edison Phonographs cost 
$10.00, $20.00, $30.00 and 
up to $100.00. 





























California Electrical Works 














Retail Department 


Construction Department WIRING SUPPLIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


WESTERN 


Repairing and Manufacturing 


ELECTRIC ee: ae ae A Complete Stock carried 
COMPANY Poem salient 
Fan Motors Lacy Controllers 














Office and Factory: 


347 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


In Northern, Central and Southern California 








APPLY TO—— 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 




















Pn vo } IF YOU ARE LOOKING { halve a 
a FOR A PLACE WHERE 0 
; PLAIN FARMING IS A SUCCESS |, 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


‘LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 


=-¢ The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer who is accustomed to general farming. We grow °° 
everything to eat, with all the delicious deciduous fruits and vines thrown in for good measure. 


% cash, balance in 8 annual } Perpetual Water Right goes 
payments. Interest 8 per cent) $35 to $50 PER ACRE {Pos each sale of Ap Land 
For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address 


NARES & SAUNDERS 


LAND T GRANT BLOCK LATON, CALIFORNIA } WATER 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
sums  Pigneer Varnish Works 


S816 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 














Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND id er gc 
FURNITURE VARNISHES ale 3 pena 
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Adjoining the City of 
MERCED, 
California, 

Offers Best 
Opportunities to 
~ivttintaniwnen | FLOMBRSREKERS 


Walk of This Land 


The Crocker-Huffman Land 
and Water Company 
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Has recently subdivided and placed on the market a 
large tract of rich, level land, known as Bradley’s 
Addition to Merced, and it is now being sold in lots of 
five acres and upwards, at low prices and on long time, 
making it possible for almost any one to secure a home 
in one of the most desirable sections of the State. 
There are no failures of field crops or of orchards 
where land like this is under good irrigation system. 
For literature, descriptive of Merced County and plats 
of Bradley Addition to Merced, Address 
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Jernberg & Anderson, Agents 
Merced, California 
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FORNIA | 


{THE STATE.! 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES BY THE 


Pioneer Land Company 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ONLY 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 







Stock raising and dairying has proved a 






balance on long time at 7 per cent. profitable industry. 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal sys- To encourage actual settlement on our 
tem, supplemented by wells. lands, we have reduced the price on 2,000 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in ves of first class alfalfa and dairy lands 
the State. Jrom fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 





Address all communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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b —<- Send for Catalogue 


we Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


SAN FRANCISCO 





JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 





Stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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WEST COAST WIRE & IRON WORKS 
9 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCIS‘C 


WIRE 


CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 


West Coast Wire and Iron Works 


17 AND 19 FREMONT ST. 


San Francisco, California 
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BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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LEW WALLACE MARK TWAIN 



































BLISS CARMAN 








A REMARKABLE OFFER 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY WITHOUT A DULL PAGE 








Noras_e ConTRIBUTORS FOR 1904 


James Whitcomb Riley Francis Lynde Meredith Nicholson 
Harold Mac Grath Miriam Michelson Elliott Flower 
Octave Thanet George Ade Emerson Hough 


George Horton 


and a hundred others. The best fiction, essays and.special 


articles appear in each number, besides a department of 


reviews of books and art that is recognized as an authority. 
$3.00 a year : Single copies, 25c. 
A PORTFOLIO OF PORTRAITS 


John Cecil Clay has been engaged for the last year in 
making for the publishers of ‘He Reaper MacGazine a 
series of portraits of living American authors. 

These portraits are now completed. ‘They have been 
engraved, printed in colors on plate paper, ten by twelve 
inches, and mounted. ‘The printing is done by a process 
that faithfully reproduces the soft colors of the original 
drawings. ‘The authors are: 

Lew Wallace William Dean Howells Weir Mitchell 
Bliss Carman James Whitcomb Riley Mark Twain 
The result of this year of effort is a series of portraits that 
is unique and of real and permanent value. Each is a 
work of art, and no other portraits of these eminent men 

are obtainable. 

For a limited time this set of portraits, the price of which is $3.00, 
will be sent absolutely free to each subscriber sending us $3.00 for a 
year’s subscription to Tue Reaper Macazine. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Inpianapotis 
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bt ju Then why not purchase a 10, 20 or 40-acre 
H tract of Orange, Fruit, Garden or Alfalfa 
land in BELLE VIEW or RICHFIELD COLONY? 


If you cannot come to make your own selection, we will select a number-one piece for you, and if on your arrival you are not satisfied, we will exchange 
for anything else we may have; either land, or some of our beautiful town lots, either business lots or residence property or refund your money. Prices 
from $60 to $100 per acre; one fourth down, balance in one, two and three years; six per cent discount for cash. Lands with water for irrigation if 
desired. Rich soil, location fine, close to the rapidly growing town of Corning. Orchards, Vineyards and Alfalfa planted and cared for at reasonable 
rates for absent owners. Write for literature and maps if interested. 


AITKEN & CASE, Pioneer Real Estate Firm, - - CORNING, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SIERRA RAILWAY 


CALAVERAS BIG _ TREES 


Consisting of two groves ‘*Calaveras’” and ‘‘South Park,’” containing more and larger trees than any other three 
groves combined. The Mammoth Grove Hotel at the edge of the grove has been thoroughly 
renovated and will be personally conducted this season by Mr. Job Whiteside. 








Fare From San Francisco, $15.00 Round Trip 





we “© ~=6 Stockton, $11.20 + +e 
S. H. SMITH, , : 
\ Gen. Pass. Agent, Sierra Railway Address, Jamestown, California iy 

















BGO) TRICYCLE 
(@LMPANY 


{he manufacture Tricdes, 
Tricyde Chairs. Invahidy 
Rilling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 


PeGHite SOME MEANS of get- 





Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


ting around and buve trted 
other machines citth only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 
wee can do for you. 


2018 MARKET ST. 2°00 




















Je Cc. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 


HE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 
= lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- and Nautical Instruments 
ery and automatic devices. We aim todo work quickly 
and to do it well. For nearly Telephone, Black 1901 
50 YEARS 429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 


publishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence, We regularly handie orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, NCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO SUNSET COMBINATIONS FOR 1904 


COMBINATION NUMBER ONE 





























FOR CALIFORNIA, one year............. 0.600. One Dollar 
25 , SUNSET, one year snGiein oeieviews os signa Nes 51) CANO aR MEe 
oe pegs Me ag in OVERLAND, one year.........One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
throughout the U.8.and OUT WEST, one year....... Mifaisrmatieare .. Two Dollars 
Canada. Room in your OUR PRICE FOR THE FOUR, $3.60 
garden togrowthousands — Address: California Promotion Committee, 25 New Mont- 
of dollars’ worth. Roots gomery St., San Francisco, California 





and seeds for sale. Send 4c for postage and get our book- 
let A-R telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, 
Joplin, Mo. 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction 











A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 








The Master Feeling 


By N. ALMIRALL 


$1.25 


«An unique, clean and inspiring love 
story.’’—St. Louis Mirror. 

















IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—Nashville American 











Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


«cA charming Yankee story.’’— 
Living Church. 

















The Way to Wings 


$1.25 


A volume of satires. 




















If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 

















Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre. Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 


Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial and Calexico; 
trains running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘‘From 
Desert to Garden,” containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of the ‘‘ Imperial Catechism.’’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, *** ics"ingetes, catitornia 
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ecamier 
-«~« Cream 


For thee COMPLEXION 
WILL CURE PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 
Send for free Sample and Circular FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
131 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 





roq 
| 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION — | 
Head Office: No. 1 Wall St., New York San Francisco Branch: 34 Sansome St. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS PAID IN . + +. +» § 7,894,400 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AUTHORIZED . . $10,000,000 


BRANCHES: London, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., City of Mexico, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Singapore. Agencies throughout China, Japan, India 
and all parts of Europe. 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Loans 
made on liberal terms on approved securities. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ 
and Commercial letters of credit granted, available in — part ofthe world. Interest bearing certificates of 
deposit issued for fixed periods. Interest allowed to banks on current daily balances. Special rates given to 
banks keeping accounts with us and drawing direct on our branches and agents throughout the world. 
Correspondence invited. 














For fifty years 
For ily Yeats 

















JOHN G. ILS & CO., Sci Francicco 
FRENCH RANGES and BROILERS 


Everything for Kitchen and Bakery Send for Catalogue Correspondence Solicited 
Our Ranges used by entire Southern Pacific System 


GOLCONDAHOT SPRINGS ANO_HOTEL 


Located at Goleonda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprictor, and get full particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 


Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed. 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 


California 
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The Homeseekers’ Opportunity 





























One o7 the Main Irrigation Canals 


IRRIGATED LAND, WATER RIGHT INCLUDED, $35.00 to $60.00 AN ACRE 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating 
ditches in this district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 
acres lies on either side of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. 
Modesto is the county seat, a flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhab- 
itants. Every acre of the Whitmore Tract is tillable; deed to the land includes a perpetual 
water right. 

TITLE—tThe title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes 
directly from the United States Government. 

PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the 
Golden State of California. 

ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in com- 
mercial quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four 
weeks earlier than in Southern California. 

OLIVES—Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes 
do well; a great cattle and stock country. 

CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 a. M. is 62 degrees, 
at 2 P. M. go degrees, and at 9 r. M. 70 degrees. 

Send for illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail information 
correspond with 


C. N. WHITMORE, CERES, CALIFORNIA 
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EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 
Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 


HARRY R. RAND 





ENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 








OLLICHTFUL AFTER BA 


THING. 
& LUXURY AFTER SHavinG. 





A Positive Relief for 


hafing and Sunbur 


Removes all odor of perspira 
: every 








s._ Mennen’s face is on 
SAMPLE FREE. 
Mow 














at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
printed. It is furnished by 
us. All of the best peri- 
odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 


their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 





Bonestell, Richardson & Co., inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














FROM SANTA CLARA 








ALUM ROCK PARK 





AND 8AN JOSE TO 


AND RESERVATION 


lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remarkable mineral 
springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other combinations unequalled 


public mineral swimming bath in America,containing natural sulphur water and covered with an immense 
lass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the park and on the line of the electric road and its prox- 
mity to San Francisco and other central California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort 


and return the same day. Send for booklet. 


KH CENTER, Mgr. 


for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge and tub baths, and the largest 


First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 








seinen 
sa 
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| CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scrispner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 
Cuar.es L. DoNOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 


LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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vue FRALY or CALIFORNIA 
GLENN 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali-« 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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THE IDEAL CITY OF 
THE GREAT SOUTHWEST . 


GENERAL VIEW 
OF TUCSON 


IN 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


For information and 
Illustrated Literature 
appl 
Chamber o Commerce 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas.Colpuhoun. President. J.G. Hopkins, 2d Vice-President E. Schumann. Superintendent. 
Alex, Veitch, ist Vice-President. AT. Thomson, Se¢y and Treas.22 General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 
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PERGRE MUMBOLOT MINE 














SHE ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the 
Southern Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and 
with the El Paso & Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. 
It runs a daily passenger service between the points named and 
Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the 
Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo 
Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude 
3,400 feet; population 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by 
mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. The centre of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in devel- 
opment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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THROUGH 
TRAIN SERVICE 









NORTH AND 
NORTHEAST 















Millions have been spent by the 
Union Paciric in the improvement 
of its line, and all human ingenuity 
has been adopted to protect its pat- 
rons against accident. This line is 
renowned for its fast trains and 
the general superiority of its service 
and equipment. 























Three Through Trains Daily tothe East, the fast trains 
arriving many hours ahead of all competitors. 








FULL INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
$. F. BOOTH, G. A., E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
No. 1 Montgomery St. Omaha, 
San Francisco, California. Nebraska. 
























ROBERT SHERER & CO. Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 
The Angelus 


RAILROAD and UNDBR NEW MANAGEMENT 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 





Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


HOME, 1722 LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 


Telephones: 

















Let Us Tell You About 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho 


Where there are more openings and where you can get rich 
quicker than anywhere else in the Union. Four cents in 
stamps will bring you a handsomely illustrated and costly 
88 page book and map of the three states, telling all about 
every industry. Four cents will also bring you our beautiful 
panoramic folder ‘‘The Columbia River, through the Cas- 
cades to the Pacific Ocean.” 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Through Sleeping Cars between 
California and the East 


Some Remarkably Low Rates 


HAVE BEEN MADE 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK 


A Daylight Ride Through the 


Grandest Scenery in America 


For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, callon or address 
any of the following agents : 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent, 625 Market 8t., San Francisco, California 
T. D. CONNELLY, Gen. Agent, 230 South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, California 
8. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado 
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L. E WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 
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REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§iera! 
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AGENCY FOR ITS a 

PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 

THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY ; 

; 

19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO ; 











SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 


Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, . M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CR ee 
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F. E. SCHLAGETER, President Lars HANSEN, Vice President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
P. 0. BOX 383 OGDEN, UTAH 364 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. 





SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction Co. waren works systems. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
OGDEN CITY, . . - UTAH 
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OTIS ELEVATORS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





Automatic Electric Residence Elevators 


With push-button control—safe and simple 
in operation. Requires no attendant 


Electric Dumb Waiters 


With push-button control 


Electric Sidewalk Hoists 


Compact in construction 
Simple in operation 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Department Office and Works 
509-511 Howard St., San Francisco, Galifornia 


Telephone Private Exchange 527 





BRANCH OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES—Baker Iron Works 
PORTLAND—Precemeder & Tuerck, 206 Madison St. 
SEATTLE—Otis Elevator Company, 418 Walker Building 
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| NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 








YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
= =a — OR — 
F,M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines. 
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PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Wheat 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 8,657. 


INCOME or Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an eunitens climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 

the Pacific Ocean, in Souther:, California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 










I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 


TE asmacmtia 
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Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 





é 


SIM MYERS, Proprietor 








Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Mountain 


Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 feet. 


Most Famous Pleasure and Health 


Resort in Southern California 
Climate Unequalled 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., orany Southern Pacific Agent 
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IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 





} San Francisco, California 





| Murphy, Grant & Co. 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 

Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 

White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 





fiction and kindred % 
subjects-beavtifully 
illustrated. Published | 
every monthandsold “Se 
to lovers of 990d, literature —— fer 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy=on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢% 


dravel Publishing Co. St Levis 


"How is Travel increasing its Gireylation si 0000 Mouth? 
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AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


A. P. Hill, photo CITY OF SAN JOSE FROM PARK IN FRONT OF CITY HALL 


San Jose, LQVOO—21,500, Population 
7” *“ 1904—-28,000 
” * 1904—with suburbs 36,400 
* ~1910-—-100,000 


’ Watch SAN JOSE Grow. If not already 
Don { Worry! thinking of all these facts, THINK 
NOW! Act Now! Come and See. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


I. B. McMAHILL, Secretary 


SAN JOSE, = CALIFORNIA 


See our book—‘‘Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources, Productions, Climate’’ 
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HOTEL VENDOME, .. 
VOSEPH T. BROOKS, MANAG 


4 SAN JO8K, Cait 
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NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturcrs and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 Callfornia Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











L. R. LARZELERE & CO. 
Shipping and Commission Merchants 


POTATOES, ONIONS, BEANS, GARLIC, MILLSTUFF, BAGS 
218-220 DAVIS STREBT Telephone, Main 840 San Francisco, California 








ns Stasi tial ™ 





O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKBT 








California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B.C. 
SPECIALTIES poms | Ss CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES cm |Site CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 
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Steam and Power Pumps 


FOR ALL PURPOSES ARE MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 


GEO. E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO., sax reancisco, cattorat 


apa space sfavfashaafac fac cfecfs cps afec apache sfaaps spoofs cfocfsats puafs fe cfsfoefs 
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THE 
COUPLER 
The Kelso ‘‘lock-set” is a 
real one. Dispenses with 


acrobatic work by the 
switchman. Equally posi- 















tive “lock-to-the-lock.” 
= Meets fully ALL the re- 
— ARTISTIC INTERIORS quirements of the Safety 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED Appliance Law and of the 
From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, Rules, of the M. C. B. 
| the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our Association. 
) stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
i Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings Manufactured Exclusively by 
: in Domestic and Imported papers. 
—' If your local dealer does not carry the 





The McGonway & Torley Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE, 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer & Son 


762-764 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 





A 
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Power Transmissions 


PULLEYS» 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood aaandl 





SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
iS COLLARS 
BOXES 


MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 





























See 


Irrigated Land YZ Our HOMESEEKER 


Send us your address and we will send 
We are now selling the great wheat Catalog you catalogs of the best land — 
farm of the late Senator Boggs at Princeton cosa qpmalee agg = Pad pt fo 
scala ame —— as on B ~ i oO re been actually engaged in astrictly commission 
i f “ 
in 40-acre hometracts with canaltoland; water You real songs nip ap acne age Renny 
pean rye mets Oe es caeeaties now. Stock ranches, alfalfa 
gy agg ° Sa ae yo B co orchards, vineyards, orange lands, 
¢ash, balance terms. Rich, deep river sedi- uy a pane foc, Scie a 
ment soil. Oranges, alfalfa, fruits, berries, & . ’ 





i Martin Rancho, Santa Clara Valley. 
r vines, sugar beets, corn, vegetables. Land sg ri on cue cet aaa 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. cae, iene senile 
a 


cpa rfaafsrtsrpscgscprhehs Se 


e* M. WOOSTER CO. in 64, C.M. WOOSTER co. 
i as St., San cag 


+ 
a 
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A Land of Opportunity for the 





Investor, Tourist, Homeseeker 


Have you money to invest 
Have you muscle to invest 
Have you brains to invest 
Have you leisure to invest 


Do you want a home 

Do you want a ranche 
Do you want a farm 

Do you want an orchard 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 


San Luis Obispo County 


CALIFORNIA 


Area 3,500 square miles ; population, 20,000; assessed valuation, $16,000,000: located 
along the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific, the main trunk line to eastern points and 


Half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Commanding the two great Markets of the State 


Climatic Conditions are Nearly Perfect and 


no Irrigation Required 
The average rainfall for the past twenty-one years has been 22% inches. 


No Inflated Land Values 
Stock lands, $5 to $10 per acre ; grain lands, $10 to $40 per acre ; orchard lands, $30 to 
$100 per acre ; building lots in the many prosperous towns at nominal figures, 


Conditions for Small and Intensive Farming 
Cannot be Excelled 
The County is one of the leading dairy sections of the State. Its apples and lemons are 
world famous. Its vegetables grow to a prodigious size, and the finest specimens ever raised 
in the United States have been producedin this County. It has a large area adapted to oranges, 
lemons, peaches, prunes, figs, olives and walnuts. Sugar beets, beans, potatoes, corn, all kinds 
of cereals, alfalfa and hay are unfailing crops. Its mountains contain building stone, bituminous 
rock, onyx, asphaltum, quicksilver, chrome, manganese, copper, antimony, petroleum and gold. 
The County has many fine mineral springs and noted health resorts. It possesses grand 
mountain and coast scenery, plenty of game large and small, and many trout streams. The cli- 
mate is healthful without extremes of heat or cold. The opening of the new Coast Line means 
doubling of the population and products within the next five years. There are large areas of 
virgin soil for sale at low figures. For complete information and illustrated reading matter 


ADDRESS 


COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


E. W. Clark, President 





W. N. Ent, Secretary 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO gb CALIFORNIA 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 
Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 

On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 


hij OAK TREES ON TRACT 
PAPAIN CET EO nana 


For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co 


701 Grant Block LOS ANGELES, CAL 


SHAE 
Mme 
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SEE CALIFORNIA AND 
ITS MANY MARVELS 














A PIONEER FERRY ON THE UPPER SACRAMENTO 





Twenty-Ninth Triennial Conclave 


Knights Cemplar 


San Francisco, California, September sth, 6th, 7th 


O Special Round Trip Rate O 
Chicago - San Francisco 











FOR L. H. NUTTING, 349 Broadway, New York E. E. CURRIER, 170 Washington Street, Boston 
W. G. NEIMYER. 193 Clark Street, Chicago R. J. SmitTH, 109 S. Third Street, Philadelphia 

DETAILS W. H. Connor, 53 East 4th St., Cincinnati G. G. HERRING, 708-709 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
APPLY J. H. LotHRopP. 903 Olive Street. St. Louis F. B. CHOATE, 126 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 


A. J. Poston, 511 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 





OR ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific Company 
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Tonopah Gold-Fields 
Mining Company 














Its Properties 


Consist of over thirty claims mostly located in 
the famous Tonopah Fields. 


Its Progress 


Has been so decisive that it is able to pay to its 
treasury stockholders a dividend of one per cent 
per month on the par value of their stock. 


Its Development 
Is being rapidly pushed without affecting its 
dividends to stockholders. 


Its Guarantee 


Assures stockholders of a continuation of pres- 
ent dividends for a period of not less than five 
years, without taking into consideration the 
results of development work now under way. 


Information 


Will be cheerfully furnished and all inquiries 
answered regarding the Company’s properties, 
aims, operations and investments by addressing 


EDMUND BURKE, President 


334 BYRNE BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








= 
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Erickson & Petterson 
RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


South San Francisco 


California 





Sole Patent 
Owners of the 
Tunnel car 
Which works on 
the roller 


Principle 





This car is 


considered hy 


Experts to he 





Superior to 
All Others 


STEAM SHOVEL 


Erickson & Petterson compieted the Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 





P. NOBLE 
Successor te 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co, 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 











the ‘Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 






Brooker» Airless Tire 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 
nopump. Resilient. You slip it on and ride 
everywhere. Containing a rubber core in place 
»f compressed air. Expressed anywhere. 


' . of 
Bicycle, Auto & Vehicle Tires MF, Brooke, 1422 Grant Av., Denver, Col. 














HOTEL 
ST. NICHOLAS 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





JUNCTION OF MARKET, 
HAYES, NINTH AND 
LARKIN STREETS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





A THOROUGHLY MODERN FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 








Conducted by 


Ira R. and J. H. Doolittle 
Hotel Co. 


H. C, Smith, Sec. Jas. H. Doolittle, Mgr. 
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GEO. A. LOWE CoO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


JOBBERS of METAL, CONTRACTORS, BLACKSMITH 


AND WHEELWRIGHT SUPPLIES. 


erred 




















President, JOSEPH F. SMITH Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














ONE MANAGEMENT 


The Largest Dealers, Producers and Millers of 
Rice in the United States 


We operate FOUR MILLS, and FOUR IRRIGATING PLANTS 


The Peoples Independent Rice Mili Co., Limited, Crowley, La. 
The Gueydan Rice Mill, Gueydan, La. 
The Eureka Rice Mill, Estherwood, La. 
The Abbeville Rice Mill, Abbeville, La. 
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We have cheap lands ra as. : A 
for any of these pur- , a 
poses. Water in ee , 2 oon 

abundance and home =" iii (— 
markets. For infor- 
mation, address Sec- 
retary or any member 


of the Board. 


We Grow the best Apple, Peach, Pear, Prune, Olive, Orange, Lemon, Fig, 
Grape, Corn, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, Hopsand | | 
Vegetables. We Mine Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Coal, Lead, Asbestos, 
Mica and Graphite. We Quarry Granite, Sandstone and Limestone. 
Shasta County Board of Immigration 


W. A. SCHROTER, Shasta President D. N. Honn, Redding Secretary 
C. C. BrpwgL, Cassell, California 
Viee Presidents < C. F. Story, Anderson, California 
Wo. FRANCK, French Gulch, California 





SA BURNEY FALLS 
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LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 


OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : 3: : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


amma ne ame esse 


Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 











THE GEYSERS 


THE MOST FAMOUS 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
RESORT IN CALIFORNIA 


THE CLIMATE AND SCENERY are 
unsurpassed and the waters are acknowl- 
edged the best on the market. Natural 
mineral, steam and Hammam baths. Swim- 
ming lake of tepid mineral water. Boating, 
hunting, fishing, dancing, shuffle-board, 
billiards and croquet. 

THE HOTEL AND COTTAGES have 
been renovated throughout, and new cottages 
and a fine pavilion built this year. 

There will be a fully equipped dairy and 
livery stable in connection with the hotel. 
The hotel, cottages, bath houses and grounds 
are lighted by electricity. 

The hotel will be supplied with the best 
the market affords. Rates, $10, $12, $14 
and $16 per week. For further particulars 
and booklet write 


R. H. CURRY, Prop., The Geysers 


Sonoma County, California 








TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 522 


Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works 


MANUFACTURERS 


ACID PIPES 
ACID BRICK 


FIRE BRICK 
FIRE TILE 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


HOLLOW TILE FIRE PROOFING 
SEMI-DRY PRESSED BRICK 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY PIPE 
BRICK AND TILE MANTFLS 
FLUE LININGS 

URNS AND VASES 

FLOWER POTS 


DRAIN TILE 
ACID JARS 


Vitrified Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 


CULVERT PIPE, WELL LINING 
GREASE TRAPS, KITCHEN SINKS 
LAUNDRY TUBS, LEAD POTS 
INSULATORS 

FIRE BRICK DUST 

MODELLING CLAY 

FIRE CLAY 


REFRACTORY FIRE BRICK AND TILES OF LARGE SIZES AND 
ALL SHAPES A SPECIALTY 


FACTORY CITY YARD 
18TH AND DIVISION STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN MATEO COUNTY 


OFFICE 
ROOM 45, FIFTH FLOOR 
MILLS BUILDING 
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ITS 
SURROUNDINGS 


ITS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


LOMPOC! 


WHAT ARE THEY ? 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE OIL FIELDS IN THE STATE! 


Two years’ development shows territory to be twenty-five miles long. Three completed wells yielding 1000 
barrels per day. Much territory undeveloped. No wells abandoned. Oil sand found to be 800 feet thick. 


AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY POSSIBILITIES 
are equal to any in the state. The home of the English mustard. Received the premium on apples and pears at 


the Columbian Exposition. No Codlin Moth. Poultry business pays, one man clearing $370 on five acres devoted 
to poultry. Plenty of grazing land for dairying which is carried on at good profit. Room for many home seekers. 


For further particulars, address 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, 


LOMPOC, Santa Barbara 
County, - CALIFORNIA 








Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance tothe 


STOCKTON San Joaquin Valley 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 

















PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


B> MO ER Ne eee , Auburn 
Se N, Vi Peesides , Newcastle 
-T. ROBIE, ayes urer, Auburn 
J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Re othe Auburn 
ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and Advertising, 


Newcastle 
W. J. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 


AND A 
Placer County HOME 
offers some of the best opportunities for the home 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Gravel COME TO 


and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 
Grain, Dairying ana Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the 
cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this 
season were from Placer. Also 35 per cent. of 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from 
Placer. On the main line of the SourHern Paciric. 
For information address Secretary. 


Jd. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California 


a 






















FOR 


COMFORT 
PLEASURE | 





Southern California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE ‘ 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The rarest combination of climate 3. scenery on the globe | 


An dllthe-year-round springtime. 
C.M.Gidney Seec’y Chamber Commerce ,for pamphlet. 














Santa Maria Valley 


The Gem of Northern Santa Barbara Co. 








A broad valley extending a distance 
of 30 miles from the ocean to the 
interior, with rich soils and temperate 
climatic conditions. 

Unexcelled Bean, Sugar beet and 
Grain lands in valley, extensive 
Dairying in hills. ‘The home of 
the Apricot. 

Entire valley can be irrigated by the 
Santa Maria river. Large fields 
already under local pump irrigation 
by the Union Sugar Beet Co. 

High grades petroleum oils recently 
discovered. 








For further information inquire of 
L. E. BLOCHMAN, Secretary 
or T. R. FINLEY, President 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 





A 


Santa Barbara Business College 


Sessions in all Departments Throughout The Year 


So many desire the privileges of summer 
school, in this delightful climate, that we shall 
not close for the summer vacation. 


Commercial, Shorthand and Type- 
writing, Special Subjects, and Selected 
Courses. 

Good positions waiting for those who are 
prepared. Betterenter now. No time like the 
present. Write to-day for catalogue and circu- 
lars. 


E. B. HOOVER, Principat, 





Special Inducements 


To Teachers 


SANTA BARBARA, 
| CALIFORNIA. 
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BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 


c. C. HUNT 
Notary Pustic 





—E. W. HAYWARD 
Memaer City Board oF Eoucation 
Director CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HUNT & HAYWARD 


Oto ano acviaste REAL ESTATE 

ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
Ranches and city residences for sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished houses for rent. Lands subdivi- 
ded. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
secured. Correspondence Solicited. 


1011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, California 


REFERENCES: FinsT NATIONAL BANK 
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HoteEL MetTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A Strictly High Grade and Thoroughly Modern 
Residential and Transient Hotel 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. Oakland, California 











UP-TO-DATE HOMES IN “OAKLAND” 


All Prices. Your Terms are Ours. Send for Book on ‘‘HOMES.’’ We have 
Country Homes as well, any County in California 


WM. P. TODD, Real Estate 1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 





Have You Read About California’s Netherlands ? TAYLOR BROS. & CO. 
If you haven’t, send to the SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC COMPANY, 4 Montgomery Street, REAL ESTATE 

San Francisco, California for a pamphlet 

describing the greatest dairying country on 

earth. The cows in this region have beaten the 

world’s records in three classes. 1238 Breadway, cor. 15th St. Oakland, California 


Over 1500 Choice Properties to Select From 
Yours for business 











Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the State within the next quarter of a 
century. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing 
locations and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 

For specific information write advertisers on this page, or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 












YM. NCE A.J. SR TOLA 


REAL ESTATE 
REAL ESTATE, COMPANY 467 Ninth Street OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











er) 
mecdlopecal Jt Oahiand. ( Lal Polytechnic Business College 








AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
REFERENCE 
J. H. MACDONALD & CO. ALL BANKS | 12th and Clay Sts. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
REAL BSTATE The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
1052 BROADWAY - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT co. Arthur P: Holland, Sec'y and Mgr. 


Certificates and Abstracts of Title. Conveyancing. Notary Public 


808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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“BRESS MA SOUL, ’SE OUTGROWING 
EBERYTING AH OWN. ’DEED, PSE JUST 
LIKE OAKLAND, ’SE GROWIN’ SO FAST!” 


& 

















‘3 Weasrer 


In truth, no city on the Pacific Coast is growing more rapidly than is Oakland. 
More homes, business blocks, and manufactories have been built in Oakland in the past 
year than in any previous five years. The Trans-Continental Railroads terminate in 
Oakland. Transportation by rail and water meet on the fifteen miles of water-front. 
Oakland is on the continental side of the bay of San Francisco. Its climate is the 


most equable of any city in California. 





For illustrated literature of Oakland and Alameda County, address 


EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary 
OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, Oakland, California , 
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FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PLACE WHERE FARMING PAYS 
Study Fresno County from a Business Standpoint 


VV se TO THE WORLD'S FAIR are earnestly 





requested and cordially invited to visit our section 

in Block 81, Agricultural Building. Go there and 

view the beautiful exhibit that is displayed from 
Fresno County. Mr. Chas F. Wyer, custodian of exhibit 
and Miss Pearl Howe, chief assistant, will greet you with 
the cordiality so commonly known in California, and will 
answer ail your questions if you will only introduce your- 
self and give them the chance. 

Few people realize the importance of 
calling for Fresno county raisins, notwith- 
standing that a large percentage of the 
raisin grapes produced in the United States 
are grown here. These grapes are dried 
in the sun in the open field, packed and 
cured in their natural sugar (no chemical 
process being used), and are superior in 
flavor and quality to any others produced 
anywhere on the face of the globe. Call for 
Fresno county raisins, and if you are not 
familiar with the mode of preparing them 
write the Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce for a circular of recipes. It will 
be sent free of charge. 

No less important are Fresno county’s 
dried fruits; peaches, pears, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, prunes, apples, figs, ete. 
These also are dried by the sun’s rays and 
are free from all germs or poisons that 
might be produced by chemical formula. 
Fresno county’s dried fruits are packed un- 
der a dozen different brands, yet all bear 
the safe and reliable label “Fresno County, 
California.” Ask your merchant for these 
and these only. If you use Fresno county 
raisins or Fresno county dried fruit once 
you will use no other, for they are the 
best on earth. 

Lumbering is the fourth industry in line 
of importance in Fresno county. Our oils 
cut a wide figure in the world’s fuel market. 

Olive oils and pickled olives are two 
things for which Fresno county is famous. 
When once used you will have no other. 

Investigate the conditions that obtain in 
Fresno county by addressing the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce. Write for 
circulars descriptive of our lands, our irri- 
vineyarding, fruit, lumbering, and dairy and 
. Call for Fresno county products. 








gation system, our alfalfa, stock-raising, 
poultry farming; and bear in mind one thing: 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


A. FRANK NEATE, Secretary 
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~ 
Get a Home that Will Support You 
In all California there is no better 
place for a self-supporting home than FRESNO 
In the heart of the fertile San Joaquin Valley and the center of the finest irrigated district on earth, 
Fresno is the place for an ideal home. I offer splendid colony lands, with an abundance of water for 
irrigation, in the famous 
BANK OF CALIFORNIA TRACT. $40 PER ACRE 
Always a market for your products. Alfalfa, dairying, stock raising and fruit growing highly profitable. 
Easy terms. Write for pamphlet and full particulars. 
30 MONTGOMERY STREET 
CHAS. F. O’BRIEN, San Francisco, California 
FRESNO OFFICE: 1943 Fresno Street, H. H. DINGLEY, Agent 
A A 












When you serve Caswell’s Teas you get all that 
is good in Teas—Pure, wholesome, healthful. 


CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


412-414 Sacramento St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ANNUAL OUTPUT PORTLAND, OREGON 


125 MILLION FEET 
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DAM AT HEAD OF PEOPLE’S DITCH IN KINGS RIVER, KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


is situated in the richest portion of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and very nearly in the center 
j ‘ of the state. This County is noted for the 
__ diversity of its products and excels in RAISINS, 
DRIED FRUITS, LIVESTOCK and DAIRY INTERESTS. Fifty-two varieties of products in carload lots 
were shipped out of this County in 1902, exclusive of butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. The land is level 
and abundantly supplied with water for irrigation. 
IMPROVED LANDS ARE HELD AT FROM $75 TO $300 PER ACRE 
UNIMPROVED LANDS CAN BE HAD AT FROM $25 TO $100 PER ACRE 
Hanford, the County seat, contains a population of about 4000, and is an up-to-date town with many 
good buildings, water and gas works, and an electric lighting system; has excellent educational institutions 
and numerous churches. For further information address 


W- Re McQuimretary KINGS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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“OPPORTUNITIES ” FOR 
INVESTORS by 
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SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR FREE BOOK OF INFORMATION 
SAN BENITO COUNTY IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 








Tavern of T 





Profile Rock Point KRichmona Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
Mt. D 3 


Mt. T: Ip 
(Elevation 2592 feet) t. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUOUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 














Send For 
The Great Southwest leads ' E xX A S CORNUCOPIA 


all the rest; it is the place “at See 
IMMIGRATION Handsome Monthly Journal 


now the time to invest. INVESTMENTS Three Months’ Trial 
INDUSTRIES . Ten Cents, Sample 

















y, 
COME TO THE COAST COUNTRY KE EAL ESTATE FULL OF TEXAS FACTS 


Millions of Men Settling the Southwest Millions of Money Desired for Development 


LANDS FOR SALE. LOANS TO MAKE 





GREAT COUNTRY GRAND CHANCES GLORIOUS CLIMATE 





If you wish to invest in high rate mortgages buy city and country prop- 
erty, fruit, truck, timber, rice, oil or other lands in this wonderful region 


por Eke Go ROBERTSON vrometcr 


602 Binz Building, Houston, Texas 
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WATER IS WEALTH © C 





10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =-« ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12,000tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4,300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6.000tons 








What a country for- 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden’ 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 
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Make 


$1,500 a year 


Without Speculating 




















One of our 15 months old Rubber Trees 








IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year. Shares can be purchased for 

cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 
visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 
them quickly accumulate into fortunes. 

Write for our latest book about the plantation, 
reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost and profit of shares. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
321 “A” Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 











The ROGERS 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


109-111 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE 
MODEL STATIONARY PUMPING ENGINES 


The simplest, strongest, most reliable gasolene engines 
in the market. Burns gasolene, kerosene, crude oil or 
distillates equally well. Unequalled for irrigating or any 
stationary work. We furnish complete pumping out- 


fits that do reliable work all the time. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE 
CELEBRATED BUFFALO MARINE MOTORS 


Not equalled for speed, durability, economy, conveni- 
ence and appearance. Lightest marine gasolene engines 
built. 
classes of power boats. 


W:: furnish and equip speed launches and all 


saa 











CaBLE ADDRESS: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

The Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 207 CROCKER BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 





SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino Co., California 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. 8. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. a Se - 

™ ee a > 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TH 
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ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CIINCIININIAT 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following —_ 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
F. B. BOWES, Ase’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’l Pase’r Agent. 
BEAAEAAEAARE EEDA EEEESEEGEEEEGE SS OO GAEREBA DEBE GEHEHAS 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacifie Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 

waters, will be mailed by addressing 





L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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HILMAR. COLONY 


TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, California 





$ 
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Main Water Supply, from which all the Lands in the Hilmar Colony are irrigated, is sufficient 
to irrigate 375,000 acres and was constructed at the cost of about $1,200,000 


Here we have a settlement of 1100 people, located in about eighteen months. Messrs. 
N. O. Hultberg and Walter H. Soderberg are the founders of this fertile and most productive colony, 
with Rev. A. Hallner as treasurer and manager. 

Twenty thousand acres of this colony have been subdivided into 5, 10, 20, 40, etc., acre homes 
and farms, some purchasers, however, taking as much as 320 acres in a body. 

was only January Ist, 1902, that Mr. Hultberg, after careful and almost crucial search, 

finally decided on this tract as offering the best land that he could recommend to his people, and 
since that date 1100 -people have made their homes in this colony and about 100 more, who have 
already bought land, will avail themselves of the low colonists’ rates and settle on their lands before 
the end of the year. 

One new church, with a seating capacity of 600 persons, has been built in the colony, 7% 


miles south of Turlock. And another, with a seating capacity of 400, has been purchased in the 
town of furlock. Three new b gercnr schools were opened in the colouy September Ist, and the town 
of Turlock School has been filled with colonists’ children to overflowing 


Five new school districts have been organized, in three of which new school houses have been 
built and one moved and renovated. Two more new school houses will be built during next summer. 
It is also intended to start a high school course im some center school district in the colony next fall 
for colony pupils who have graduated from the grammar schools. Thus the church, Sunday school 
and educational requirements have been provided for. 

The people who have settled in this colony came from many States, and here we have the 
Youngstown Colony, the Galesburg Colony, the Idaho Falls Colony, the Omaha Colony, the Central 
City Colony of Colorado, the Wausa, Nebraska Colony, and many others. 

Water makes land productive, makes farmers happy and prosperous, and in this feature the 
Hilmar Colony has more than abundance. 


“Water is Wealth’’—‘“‘Water is King”’ 


The management offers flattering inducements to Home Seekers; special terms for transpor- 
tation arranged for partics in numbers; free accommodation on the colony to settlers while getting 
their own places fixed 


The land is offered on very easy terms. as low as $23.00 per acre, including water. Hundreds 
of acres have been planted to alfalfa, various kinds of fruit trees, vines, berries, and other California 
crops. Over 100,000 acres of choice fruit and pasture land at from $10.00 to $60.00 }er acre. 


A beautifully illustrated pamphlet will be mailed you for the asking, and for any information 
that you may desire correspond with 


HULTBERG & SODERBERG LAND AGENCY 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 
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San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs 


A. M. SMITH, Proprietor 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


) 
. Spend Your Vacation for $20.22 









The Most Ideal Resort for Pleasure and Health on the Pacific Coast 


UY round-trip ticket from San Francisco and 

Los Angeles to San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs, 

San Luis Obispo, California, and return, includ- 

ing stage to and from Springs and one week's board, for 

$20.00 to $22.00, according to location of rooms, 

or board and accommodations $9.00 to $12.00 per 

week. Get your ticket at Southern Pacific Company 
Offices. Send for Booklet. 

Sceni¢e surroundings. Free bathing, boating and 

fishing on grounds. Fine shady walks. Tennis and 


croquet grounds. Dance pavilion for guests. Fine 
sea beach one mile from Hot Sulphur Springs 
Cottages and furniture are all new. Gas through- 
out buildings and grounds. Our table is well sup- 
plied with the best the market affords. 


Our stage meets trains that leave San Francisco and Los 
Angeles at 8 a. m., arriving at San Luis Obispo at 3:15 p. m. 
every day, except Sunday. Our Sulphur water cures Rheu- 
matism, Kidney and other troubles. This is not a hospital 
or sanitarium. 
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HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY 


Stands at the head in Lumbering and Dairying; in the front rank 
in Stockraising and Woolgrowing. Exports in 1902, $6,250,000. 
Assessed Valuation, 1902, $25,000,000. No debt. Most equa- 
ble climate in California; neither hot nor cold. No Irrigation; 
abundant and well-distributed rainfall insures bountiful harvests. 
Natural resources unsurpassed. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Magnificent landlocked harbor insures cheap water transportation. 





For more explicit information, address 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce 


BURBKA, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 
Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Li. A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Send for Booklet R. VU. HALTON, Proprietor 
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